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“The ‘Petre!’ Has Come!’ | 


Consul Prebensen’s barque, the Petre, was | 
making for the harbor. The shot she had fired | 
for a pilot had given such 
a tremendous resonance 
in the frosty autumn air 
that it had been heard in 
town, and now all the 
population, both old and 
young, were thronging 
down on the piers to give 
hera right royal welcome. 

For the prosperity of 
Vardée was largely bound 
up in the Petrel. There 
was scarcely a man, 
woman, or child outside 
of the Lappish suburb 
who had not a relative on 
board Consul Prebensen’s 
barque. Some had fathers, 
some brothers, some 
sweethearts, and now they 
were to see them after an 
absence of five months. 

There had been much 
anxiety expressed of late 








It was said afterward that there were but three | it took him a good while to discover that Preben- | anybody outside of the circle of government offi- 


persons of sound body and mind left in Vardée | sen was systematically and with malice afore- | cials who 


that morning, and they were Consul Prebensen’s 
three clerks, for the consul prided himself on his 
business principles. He kept strict discipline in 
his store, and he was not fond of holidays. 

The Petrel, after having fired her salute, made 
two graceful tacks up the sound, and it was lovely 
to see her luff round, with her bright canvas all 
outspread, careening 
slightly now to starboard, 
now to port, according as 
she tacked. What enthu- 
siasm she aroused in the 
heart of every boy who 
stood there on the pier 
yelling himself hoarse in 
her honor! 

One there was, 
however, in that crowd 
who was not atall joyous. 
In him the return of the 
ship awakened anything 
but happy memories. In- 
gomar Vaug remembered 
a time when the Petrel 
had been in other hands 
than those of Consul Pre- 
bensen. He remembered 
bitterly the day when she 
came from  Ljrimstad, 
where she had been built, 


oe 


boy 











for the Petre/, and as the 


with all her canvas swell- 
ing just as now, and all 


thought stealing his customers from him, and 
availing himself of the connections which he had 
made while in his office to injure his credit and 
rise upon his shoulders. 

The upright and honorable merchant had to 
have a good many proofs forced upon him before 
he could accept such a conclusion, but Prebensen, 
as soon as he felt himself tolerably firm in the 
saddle, did not care to keep him in uncertainty. 

He captured the Lapp trade, which had contrib- 
uted fully one-half of Mr. Vaug’s income, right 
under the very nose of his former chief. 
it by all sorts of low arts to which a gentleman 
like Mr. Vaug could not condescend. He estab- 
lished a brandy-shop in connection with his busi- 
ness, and succeeded in making it so attractive to 
the mountain Lapps who came to town to make 
purchases that they usually left pretty much all 
the earnings of the year in Prebensen’s coffers. 

He studied their superstitions in order to make 
money out of their credulity ; he fraternized with 

|them, and pretended to get tipsy with them, in 
| order to pull his net the more surely over them, 
| while they regarded him as a harmless, jolly 
| young fellow. 

To chronicle all the arts by which Mr. Preben- 
| sen had risen to his present eminence would make 
}a considerable story in itself. Suffice it to say 
| that he had not been scrupulous in his choice of 


| his means. 
| 





Having secured the Lapp trade, he began to 
| throw out his toils in other directions. The house 


He did | 


was not more or less involved in his 
web. 

| For the members of the government circle he 
| professed the greatest respect. When he had 
| moved away from the back street, and established 
himself in roomier and more respectable quarters, 
he went south, and returned with a wife whose 
| family had extensive connections in the whaling 
and sealing trade. 

He now began a social campaign, which ended 
with the surrender of the pastor, the major com- 
manding the fortress, and all others who belonged 
to the official circles. They had formerly looked 
down upon him, and had taken the part of Mr. 
Vaug, who was certainly a gentleman, and whose 
dinner-parties and balls had, in earlier days, been 
the great events of the winter. 

But now Mr. Vaug had all he could do in keep- 
ing himself on his legs. He could no longer 
afford to give balls and dinner-parties, and as 
Prebensen could, the people of quality who loved 
amusement gradually deserted from the one to 
| the other. 

The Petred had been launched as a last desperate 
hope by Mr. Vaug. One or two successful voy- 
ages might restore his fortunes, and enable him to 
| give his children the education which was their 
just due, for they were both more than ordinarily 
| gifted. Ingomar, the boy, who was then ten 
lor eleven years old, had an excellent head for 

mathematics and mechanics, and delighted in 
; nothing so much as the making of miniature 
| ships and machines full of ingenious contrivances. 


weeks dragged themselves along in their slow | the people for a month after talked of nothing but | of Vaug, though greatly hampered by its want of The father meant with the proceeds of the 


monotony up there within the Arctic circle, the 
anxiety had deepened into dread, and the dread | 
into certainty, that something had happened to 
the ship. 

Most likely she was only ice-bound, and would 
drift southward when the ice broke up in the | 
spring; but in the meanwhile what was to become | 
of the wives and children at 
home who had nothing to 





Mr. Vaug’s beautiful barque. 

Ingomar’s father, who was of a mechanical 
turn, had designed her, and it was for his account 
and under his supervision that she was put on 
the stocks and pushed forward to completion. 

Prebensen was then nothing but a clerk in Mr. 
Vaug’s store, and not half so high and mighty as 


| resources, had yet a considerable income from its 
|ships that sailed every spring on sealing and 
| whaling expeditions into the Arctic Ocean; but to 
| equip these expeditions required capital, and two 
| bad fishing seasons, which compelled the house to 
| extend its credits and cut off its supply of cash, 
| brought Prebensen his opportunity. 





live on during the long win- 
ter but the wages of the 
sailors? Starvation stared 
them in the face! That was 
the long and short of it. 

But why consider what 
might have been, now that 
the barque is in sight? 
There her main - mast is 
seen looming up beyond the 
island. Look how neatly her 
white top-sail catches the 
breeze! And now the whole 
beautiful Petre? is rounding 
the headland, and a tre- 
mendous cheer greets her 
from the pier. 

A smal) cannon, at a sig- 
nal from the consul, begins 
to bang away, and manages 
to make an awful racket. 
The Petre? responds as gal- 
lantly as if she were a man- 
of-war. As the red flash 
preceding the report leaps 
out over the water, the girls 
on the pier put their fingers 
in their ears and scream, 
and the boys jeer at them 
and yell with delight. 

“The Petrel has come! 
the Petrel has come!’ was 
the message that ran from 











house to house like fire in 
withered grass, and if any- 
body had doubted that the Petre? had really come, 


was, was not a man to waste his powder. 
Every man’s pulses bounded, and every | 
woman’s heart leaped in her breast, when that | 


salute was heard, and in five minutes more the | of little ventures of his own, which he had made | 


town was as if deserted. The merchants locked | 


he was now. 
those five or six cannon shots would have put an | man of the town, would not have thanked any | turn for a mortgage, and if the mortgage was 
end to his doubts, for it is not every day that | one who should have dared to remind him how | overdue, he foreclosed without mercy. The bad 
people up there under the North Pole can afford poor and forlorn he was twenty years ago, when | seasons, thus, instead of reducing his income 


to fire cannon, and Consul Prebensen, rich as he | he presented himself in Mr. Vaug’s office to/| rather increased it, for it enabled him to sell out a 


The consul, who now was the big 


apply for work. 










For Prebensen never gave credit, except in re- 


| lot of his customers, who henceforth became his 
He had been an efficient clerk, there was no | 


tenants, and dependent upon him for their food 


doubt of that, and had gradually risen by means and the roof over their heads. 


on the sly, until he was able to establish himself 


He now began to fit out boat guilds for-cod- 


| fishing, hiring the men, and giving them a small 


their stores, putting the keys in their pockets, and on his own account as Mr. Vaug’s rival. He pru-/| share of the profits; but he understood to perfec- 


gave their clerks a holiday; the smith and the 
carpenter pushed away their tools, and with | 
their aprons on, hurried to the beach; and the ser- 


upon boulders and rocks and stood shading their | market or other causes threatened to ruin him. | 


gyes against the sun as they gazed at the Petre/. 


dently began in a small way in a little back street, 
where a shop could be had for next to nothing. 


| tion the art of driving hard bargains, and some- 


| how, whether the fishermen who were tossed 


Mr. Vaug was so far from suspecting a rival in | about on the sea in cold and wet weather earned 
vant girls, with disordered hair, joyously excited | his former clerk that he lent him more than once 


faces and sleeves rolled up to their elbows, climbed | a helping hand when a tightness of the money | save himself, and set apart a margin of profits. 


anything or not, Prebensen always managed to 


Like a big spider, he sat in his office and threw 


| Kind-hearted and unsuspicious as Mr, Vaug was, | out his toils over the town, until there was scarcely | 


| Petrel’s voyages to send Ingomar to a technical 
| institute in France where he would have an oppor- 
| tunity to develop his talent to its full value. But, 
| unhappily, in order to equip the Petred for the 
expedition, and, moreover, pay his taxes, which 
were considerable, he was obliged to mortgage 
the ship. 

As it was held to be very disreputable to bid at 
a tax-sale—which was regarded as a mere for- 
mality—Mr. Vaug chose to mortgage the Petrel 
for his taxes, and his house for the equipment of 
the ship. For, if lose he must, he would rather 
lose the house than the Petre/. He felt confident 
that if the worst came to pass, the sheriff would, 
as was his wont, make a 
nominal bid at the auction, 
and knock it down to him- 
self; which only meant that 
whenever Mr. Vaug could 
conveniently pay the taxes, 
he could have the sale can- 
celled, and in the mean. 
while he could let the ship 
sail and do with it as he 
liked. 

Such was the lax custom 
in those regions ; as, in fact, 
all over Norway. But in 
this instance, Mr. Vaug 
found, to his grief, that he 
had made a miscalculation. 
When the auction had to be 
held, for Mr. Vaug was des- 
perately short of funds, and 
the sheriff had made his 
nominal bid of one thousand 
dollars, Prebensen stepped 
boldly up to the bar and 
cried, ‘“Two thousand !”’ 

The consternation in the 
auction-room when that bid 
was made challenges des- 
cription. Every man looked 
at his neighbor, as if he 

thought the world was coming to an end; and 
the sheriff, who stood on his platform with the 
hammer in his hand, was stupefied. 

‘Did 1 hear an offer of two thousand dollars ?’’ 
he finally asked. ‘I suppose it was a mistake.”’ 
“No mistake about that,’’ answered Prebensen. 
|‘*I said two thousand dollars and I’ll say it 

| again.”’ 
|* “But, my dear sir,’’ remonstrated the sheriff, 
“it is contrary to all custom —”’ 

“Don’t you bother about that,”’ interrupted the 
|merchant. ‘I know the law and I know what I 
|am doing.” 

So it happened that the Petrel, just as she was 
| about to restore the fortunes of the house of Vaug, 
| took the wrong tack and swelled instead the for- 
| tunes of its enemy, Prebensen. 

There was no use denying it. 








’ 


Prebensen was 


é 
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now the big man of the town. He was richer 
than all the rest put together. Vaug had been 
pushed to the wall; he had failed, lost everything 
he had, and now carried on a modest little busi- 
ness as a junk dealer and provisioner of ships. 
He had never tried to revenge himself on Pre- 
bensen. Nay, though he heartily despised him he 
made no show of enmity. The town was so small 
that an open feud would have resulted in innumer- 
able unpleasantnesses, and would have caused 
inconvenience and detriment to all. Mr. Vaug 
thought he owed it to the community in which he 
lived to conceal his feelings, and simply appear to 
acknowledge that Mr. Prebensen Consul 
Prebensen—had ousted him in honest com peti- | 
tion. | 
The Petrel, as she dropped her anchor in the | 
middle of the harbor, and lay gently rocking | 
over her own pretty image, had evidently a good 
conscience, in spite of all the misclief she had | 
wrought. The consul, with his daughter Ragna, | 


—now 





| and so we are rid of both of them. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Jockey Club, Ingomar heard distinctly the bump 
against the bottom of the boat, and leaning over 
the gunwale, saw, to his horror, that the boy was 
sinking and, bent double with cramps, unable to 
direct his movements through the water. 

Help was needed here, and needed quickly. 

Without a moment's hesitation, Ingomar flung 
off his coat and waistcoat and leaped over the 
gunwale. The shock of the icy bath was so great 
that it almost stunned him. 

*“*Go ahead !’’ commanded the consul, and when 
the oarsmen seemed reluctant, he added, lightly : 

‘*Vaug’'s boy will pick up the little ragamuffin, 
You take my 
word for it,’ he continued, with an unpleasant 
laugh, “they will scramble out. Weeds of that 
kind are tough. The more you trample on them 
the better they thrive. Neither fire nor water will 
kill ’em.”’ 

The bright oars struck the water with strong, 
rapid strokes, and the gig shot out over the shin- 


don’t want it,”’ said Larkin, coolly. ‘But ef it 
aint given in the sperrit to suit a few narrow- 
minded folks—who, ef the truth was known, give 
|every dollar of their own begrudgin’ly — it’s 
accepted all the same!” 
| «Well, well, we won’t quarrel about it,” said the 
| deacon, blandly, as he rose to go. ‘You know,” 
he added, significantly, ‘‘we ought to bury all 
unpleasant things with the old year, an’ begin the 
new with no hatred or malice in our hearts.” 

“Oh, I’m purty well satisfied with things as they 
air!’’ returned Larkin, as he followed his visitor 
to the door. ‘I aint in the habit of makin’ new 
plans at the beginnin’ of the year. I jest mind 
my own business, an’ expect my neighbors to do 
the same, an’ I git along about as well as the rest 
of the world.” 

The deacon accepting the broad hint conveyed in 
Larkin’s look and tone, took his departure with- 
out further reference to the object of his visit. 

After his visitor had gone, Larkin stood for 
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no complaints. Many’s the times I’ve gone over 

| to his house when I was feelin’ a bit down-hearted, 
| and been cheered upa heap by his funny jokes an’ 
| songs—fur he could pick the banjo an’ sing ekal 
| to any nigger. 

“Neither of us had finished payin’ fur our 
farms, but we was both workin’ hard to do it, an’ 
each of us made up his mind to git ahead of the 
other. Henry had a good deal of sickness in his 
family that year, an’ that put him back some, so 

| I was the first to git cl’ar of debt. An’ mighty 
| proud I was of it, too! Mebbe I was a leetle too 
| fond of braggin’ about it, fur once or twice Henry 
seemed a leetle huffish toward me, an’ a bit jealous 
| of my good luck, as he called it. I called it good 
| management, an’ I r’aly meant no harm by 
| braggin’, fur I’d given Henry the last dollar I 
had ef he had asked fur it. 
| “Me an’ Henry was both powerful fond of 
| hosses, but neither of us owned anything then 
| except two or three mules, an’ mighty onery- 


wasestanding in his gig at the end of the pier, | ing surface of the sound. The consul and his son 
waiting for his son Sophus, who was to accom- | chatted carelessly, and the son struck a storm- 
pany them out to the barque. | match and lighted a cigarette. But Ragna, with 


some time on the doorstep, watching the bright, | lookin’ critters, at that; so, when I'd finished 
cheery light that shone from a window of the| payin’ fur my farm I went down to Gatesville to 
_house nearest his own. There was a peculiar | take a look at some fine horses that was fur sale 


Mr. Prebensen was a small, thin, wiry man, 
with a sharp, clean-shaven face. He had small, } 


| a face tense with excitement, stood up in the stern | 


expression on his wrinkled face, and once or twice 
and gazed toward the head of the pier. At last, | 


thar. Among ’em was a colt that was about the 


he sighed deeply, and brushed his hand hastily | purtiest critter I ever seed in my life, an’ the 
| 





shrewd, steel-blue eyes, and a mouth that shut 
very tight. The expression in his features was 
usually stern; but in his eyes there was an alert, 
secretly watchful look, like that of a fox or wea- 
sel that has to be circumspect in order to make a 
living. You saw at once that he was not a man 
who would be caught napping. 

His daughter, who was standing at his side, did 
not resemble him. She was fourteen years old, 





but tall for her age. What was most noticeable 
about her was the free and fearless manner in 
which she carried her head, and the two long, | 
yellow braids that hung down her back. Her face | 
was fresh and rosy and her hair a trifle curly, and | 
her eyes were full of mirth. | 

“Papsty,’’ she said—for by this jocose name she 
was wont to address her father—*‘let us go without 
Sophus. He is alwayslate. You know it takes 
him as many hours to make his toilet as it takes 
me minutes.” | 

“It might not be bad if you paid more attention 
to those things,”’ replied the consul, severely. 

“Oh pshaw!”’ cried Ragna, with a toss of her 
head. “But look, there is Ingomar. Let us take 
him along. He is such good fun. Come here, 
Ingomar; don’t you want to row out to the 
Petrel?”" 

The boy, though he felt that his dignity rebelled, 
could not resist so tempting an invitation. To go 
on board the Petrel, to mouse around in all her 
lockers and chests and cabins, with all the fasci- 
nating foreign smells; to hear the story of her 
voyage at first hand—the thought of such delights 
made him dizzy. 

So he slipped quietly into the boat, and made 
himself as smal) as possible for fear of getting 
into collision with the consul, who had not heard 
his daughter's invitation to the boy, being absorbed 
in his own calculations, and as he caught sight of 
him, seated on the thwart, said, with a snarl: 

“Get out of here! Who has asked you, I should 
like to know ?” 

“I have asked him, papsty,’’ his daughter 
replied; ‘he is my guest, and I want you to be 
nice to him.”” 

Ingomar was much inclined to step ashore 
again, and would have done so if Ragna had not 
put her hand on his shoulder and said, “I want 

“you to go with us, Ingomar. I shall be offended 
with you, if you don’t stay.” 

Ingomar could not resist such a gentle appeal. 
He felt how all the boys on the pier envied him, 
as he sat there in the fine black-painted gig with 
the red line under the gunwale, and he saw pres- 
ently that there was going to be a struggle to 
follow his example. 

‘Hi, there, missy!"’ a little street Arab called 
out, ‘‘take me along, won’t you ?”’ 

Ragna shook her head, smilingly. 

“Oh, do take me along, Miss Ragna,’’ another 
boy begged, ‘“‘my dad is on board ‘and I haint 
seen him for nigh onto half a year.” 

She knew the boy, and kind-hearted as she was 
she found it impossible to refuse him. His father, 
Tobias Trulson, was second mate of the Petrel. 
So she nodded her head, and Thomas, eager for 
any signal of acquiescence, tumbled headlong into 
the gig. The boat gave a lurch; the consul lost 
his balance and would have gone overboard if 
one of the oarsmen had not caught hold of him. 

‘Have you lost your wits, boy ?’’ he cried, 
white with anger, ‘“‘or do you think I can take all 
the ragamufflins in town along with me ?”’ 

Starting forward, he gave the boy a kick which 
sent him headlong into the water. 

Just at that moment the consul’s son, Sophus, 
dressed in the height of fashion, made his way 
through the crowd. That is, he lifted up his cane 
threateningly and commanded the people to open 
lane for him. The people, though growling among 
themselves, fell apart obediently and let the young 
gentleman walk unmolested through the crowd. 

This incident seemed so much more important 
than the mishap of little Thomas Trulson, that 
scarcely any one troubled himself about the 
manceuvres of the second mate’s sor. As ill luck 
would have it, he came up the first time under 
the gig and bumped his head against her keel; 
and though he was a good swimmer, the reed 
confused him so that he did not know in what | 
direction he was moving. 





when she saw Ingomar hand up the stiff and 
crooked little creature to a man in a boat, and 
himself ascend the stairs to the pier, dripping wet 
and half-frozen, she flung herself down in the 
bottom of the gig and wept as if her heart would 
break. 

“O father!’’ she cried, ‘“‘chow could you do it? 
How could you do it ?” 


‘Don’t be a goose, daughter,’’ said the consul, 


| with the same little snarl in his voice; ‘don't 


” 


waste your tears on such trifles. 
HsaALMAR Hjortu BoyYesen. 
(To be continued.) 


+r 
LIVE WELL. 


Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou liv’st 
Live well; how long or short, permit to heaven. 
—AMilton. 
+e, 


For the Companion. 


AN ANCIENT FEUD. 


**’Taint no use to say another word, deacon. I 
aint prejudiced agin nobody, but I say now, jest 


Allen is a liar, an’ I wduldn’t speak to him ef he 
was on his death-bed !”’ 

“Tut! tut! 
Whitesides, shaking his head, reprovingly. ‘Let 
bygones be bygones, an’ begin the New Year by 
turnin’ over a new leaf. 
a furgivin’ hand, an’ I'll give you my word fur it 
Henry’ll be ready enough to furgit that foolish 


| quarrel, an’ be friends with you agin.” 


“You've heerd Ais side of the story, haven’t 


| you?” said Larkin, with a curious gleam in his 


faded eyes. 

“Yes, but —”’ 

“Then thar aint no use in tellin’ you mine, fur 
Henry Allen is jest the sort of man that kin con- 
vince you that black is white—if you don’t happen 
to know him well, as I do—an’ ef he’s told you 
the same yarn that he’s been tellin’ of the neighbors 
around here, I aint surprised that you think I 
ought to be the first to make up the quarrel. 

‘““You’re a new-comer, deacon,’”’ continued 
Larkin, shaking his head, ‘‘an’ I reckon you 
expect to work a mighty big refo’mation in this 
here neighborhood by helpin’ to bring all the 
backsliders into the fold agin, bat I tell you, 
p’intedly, you’re jest wastin’ your time an’ breath 
when you come here an’ tell me it’s my duty to 
make friends with Henry Allen. It’s too late fur 
that!’’ 

“T’ll ask the parson to give you a little talk on 
the subject,’’.said the deacon, solemnly. ‘Mebbe 
he kin bring you to a sense of your wrong-doin’, 
an’ to a realization of the onchristian-like sperrit 
you're showin’ in this matter. If you refuse to 
listen to him, I think the subject ought to be 
brought up afore the church. Sech hatred an’ 
animosity betwixt two members of the same 
church is a reproach to the community, an’ is 
kalkerlated to have a bad influence over the 
younger members.”’ 

“Bring the matter up afore the church jest as 
soon as you please, deacon; I’m willin’,’’ said 
Larkin, with a grim smile. ‘I aint afeard of em 
turnin’ me out, though as fur the matter of that I 
don’t keer a row of pins ef they do. I don’t go to 
meetin’ it’s true, fur I swore years ago that I 
wouldn’t set foot in the same meetin’-house along 
with Henry Allen; but my name’s still on the 
church book, an’ I reckon it’ll stay thar, too. I 
don’t think it’ll be scratched off as long as I give 
the three hundred a year that I’ve be’n givin’ fur 
nigh on to twenty years. 

“Then I give five hundred towards the new 
meetin’-house, an’ still they run to me every week 
fur money, same as if I got the benefit of every 
sermon that’s been preached thar. But I enjoy it, 
deacon, I r’aly do! You see, Henry is purty 
close-fisted, but he won’t have it said that I give 
more’n him, so he allus gives the same as me, no 
matter what I put my name down fur, an’ I know 
it goes mightily agin the grain to do it.” 

“I don’t know as the church ought to accept 
money given in that sperrit,’”’ said the deacon, 
slowly. ‘I mean the sperrit you both show in 
the matter, Brother Larkin.” 


Be the first to hold out | 


across his eyes, as if to clear his vision. 

“Standing out there in the night air won't help 
your rheumatism, Uncle Abe,’’ said a pleasant 
voice, and a young man came hurriedly out of the 
sitting-room into the big hall. 

“I’m comin’ in this minute, Bob,”’ said Larkin, 
and the next moment he had closed and: locked 
the heavy door. ‘Well, ef you aint poppin’ corn 
yit!’’ he exclaimed, as he followed his nephew 
into the warm, cosey sitting-room. 

“No, Jerry and I popped the last grain a little 
while ago,”’ said Bob, laughing, and pointing to a 
| big dish in the centre of the table. ‘Won’t you 
| have some ?”’ 

“I b’leve not. Popcorn allus makes me so 
| powerful thirsty. Where's Jerry ?”’ 
| Heah I is, Mars’ Abe,” and Jerry rose slowly 
from a dim corner of the room, and stretched out 
his palsied limbs with a pitiable assumption of 
agility and strength. ‘I ’clar to gracious!’’ he 
| added, rubbing his eyes briskly, “I do bleeve I 
| drapped off to sleep! Dem hick’ry logs do make 
| a room so monstrous wa’m dat I gits sleepy foah I 
knows it.” 
“Have you finished your work fur the night ?” 


| as I’ve said fur the last thirty years, that Henry | asked Larkin, as he filled and lighted his pipe. 
| 


“Long ago, Mars’ Abe, long ago. I fotched in 
| de wood an’ wateh, an’ den I went down to de souf 
| off fur moah’n a week. I foun’ ’em ebbery one, 
| an’ druv ‘em back to de pen agin; an’ den I 
helped Mars’ Robert pop dat co’n. Monstrous 
hot work, too! An’ heah I’se been settin’ ebber 
mawnin’.”’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know as I’ve got anything fur 
you to do to-morrow,”’ said Larkin, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth, and looking thoughtfully 
into the fire. ‘Bein’ as it’s the first day in the 
year, I reckon I’ll let you rest a spell.” 

“Laws! Mars’ Abe, an’ be idle de whole yeah!”’ 
exclaimed Jerry, rolling up his eyes. ‘Why, if 
you’se idle on de new yeah you'll be idle de whole 
yeah long!”’ 

“Then you kin split rails all day to-morrow, if 
you want to, I sha’n’t hender you,” said Larkin, 
with a laugh, as Jerry shambled slowly out of 
the room. 

“Uncle Abe,’’ said Bob, suddenly, beginning 
upon the dish of popcorn with a recklessness that 
was almost alarming, ‘‘who was the old man who 
was lecturing you in here a little while ago ?”’ 

“That was one of the pillars of the church, 
Bob,”’ said his uncle, dryly, and with a comical 
look in the corner of his eye that meant a great 
deal more than his words. ‘‘He’s a-tryin’ to per- 
suade me to turn over a new leaf. Now’’—witha 
sudden hardening of his voice—‘‘Deacon White- 
sides is a well-meanin’ man, I reckon, but he’s 
jest wastin’ his breath when he taiks about it’s 
bein’ my duty to be friendly with Henry Allen.” 

‘*Who is Henry Allen?” asked Bob, sitting up 
straight, and affecting much interest. 

‘“PDidn’t your mother never tell you about that 
trouble ’twixt me an’ him ?”’ 

‘‘Never—or if she did, I have forgotten.” 

“Well,” said Larkin, slowly, as he watched the 
little rings of smoke escape from his pipe, ‘‘it 
happened thirty years ago, an’ it was just this way : 
Henry an’ me come to this State together a little 
over thirty-one years ago, an’ settled down here 
in ’j’inin’. farms, as good friends an’ neighbors as 
ever you see. Henry had be’n married a year 
when we moved here, an’ was about as happy an’ 
contented as a feller ever gits to be in this world. 

“I had no wife then, but Jerry looked after the 
house an’ done the cookin’ about as well, if not 
better than a woman could have done it, an’ I 
was purty well satisfied to stay single. You see, 
I hadn’t got acquainted with your Aunt Peling 
then. My father had given Jerry his freedom 
two years afore, but Jerry he wouldn’t take it. 
He jest stayed on at the farm same as if he wa’n’t 
free, an’ when I got in a notion to go further 
west, he begged to go with me, sayin’ he’d work 
fur nothin’ an’ that he jest couldn’t stand to see 
me go alone. Well, come he would an’ did, an’ 
he’s stuck to me ever sence. 
| ‘As I was a-sayin’ Henry was married, an’ 
| thought nobody had a wife like his'n. An’ though 

he was purty hard up fur money about that time, 





sence, a-waitin’ foah you to gib yo’ orders fo’ | 


| minute I sot eyes on it I made up my mind to 
| have it. 

| ‘Well, I bought it, an’ when I got home with 
it, Jerry he jest like to went into fits over it, an’ 
was jest as proud of it as 1 was. 

«That night I went over to Henry’s an’ bragged 
| consid’able over my bargain. Says I: ‘Henry, 
| you may have the purtiest wife in Nelson County, 
| but you aint got no colt like mine.’ I seed he 
| was put out an’ a little riled at my joke, but I 
| never thought much about it till a few days after- 
ward. 

“Soon after I got home Henry came over into 
the lane whar I was lookin’ up some pigs that had 
got out of the pen, an’ said: ‘I want to have a 
look at that colt, Abe. I'm in the biggest kind of 
hurry, too, fur Melissy’s a-waitin’ fur me to help 
| her pick her turkey fur to-morrow.’ 
| **All right,’ says I. ‘Jest ask Jerry fur the 
| key of the stable an’ the lantern; I'd go ‘long 
| with you, but I've got to hunt up those pesky 

hogs.” 

| ‘With that he went off toward the house, an’ I 
| never thought any more about it. The fact is, 1 
| was powerful flustrated over them hogs gittin’ 
hes an’ I never thought about nothin’ else that 
night—not even the colt. 

| ‘But the next mornin’ the first thing that 





Brother Larkin!’’ said Deacon | pastur’ to see "bout dem hogs dats been strayin’ | po 


| popped into my head, when I opened my eyes, 
was that colt; an’ jest as soon as ever I was 
| Queneed I took the key from the mantel, where 
Jerry had laid it the night afore, an’ went out to 
the stable. 
| ‘Well, Bob, I reckon you kin imagine how 1 
| felt when I opened the door an’ seed the colt a- 
layin’ on the floor stiff an’ dead! I begun to 
look aroun’ the stable, fur I knowed from the 
looks of the colt that it had been pizened. All at 
once I seed a piece of white paper stickin’ out of 
| the empty feed-box. I reached down an’ took it 
| out, an’ thar on the edge of it was the word pizen 
| written with a lead-pencil, but plain enough fur 
| anybody to see an’ read. 
“T called Jerry an’ asked him if he'd given the 
| key to Henry the night afore. He said yes, 
| Henry had asked him fur it, an’ fur the lantern, 
| too, an’ he had given ’em to him, but didn’t go to 
| the stable with him, as he was busy in the house 
| jest then. He had found the key layin’ by the 
lantern outside the door, when we went out thar a 
few minutes afterward. 
| ‘Well, I never waited to hear no more, fur it 
come into my head all at once that Henry had 











done it. I went straight to him an’ accused him 
of it. His bein’ so put out over me buyin’ the 


| colt was proof enough to me that he pizened it, 
|even if I hadn’t knowed about his bein’ in the 
| stable the night afore. 

| ‘Now, what yarn do you suppose he told? 
| Why, he swore that he didn’t go into the stable 
| at all, an’ didn’t even see the colt! He said he 
heard his wife a-callin’ of him jest as he got to 
the stable door, an’ that he set the lantern down 
an’ laid the key beside it, where Jerry could find 
it, an’ then went away. 

“Of course I knowed he was lyin’, an’ I told 

| him so, fur ’twa’n’t likely he’d have come over 
jest on purpose to see the colt, an’ then went away 
| without lookin’ at it. Natchurely Henry’s wife 
| sided with him, an’ we’d have come to blows ef it 
hadn’t been fur her. She stood thar by him so 
proud-like an’ lovin’ that we had no chance to 
fight with anything but our tongues. But we 
used them pretty freely, I kin tell you! 

‘*Well, the long and short of it was that when 
we parted that mornin’, we was as bitter enemies 
as we’d been good friends afore. An’ we've 

| never spoke to each other sence, though we’ve 
lived right here in sight of one another fur thirty 
years.” 

“It was a very foolish act of the person who 
|did the poisoning to leave that bit of paper 
behind,” remarked Bob, thoughtfully. ‘A sharp, 
| cunning fellow would have left no such proof of 
his guilt to be found and traced to him after- 
ward.” 

“I’ve thought of that a good many times,” said 
Larkin, stroking his chin meditatively, “but I’ve 

| allus accounted fur it inthis way: Henry was so 
| flustrated, thinkin’ mebbe Jerry or me might come 
in any minute, that he didn’t take time to be cau- 


As Sophus stepped into the boat, redolent of| ‘Oh, the church needn’t accept my money if it | he was allus as lively as a cricket, an’ never made | tious. Anyhow that piece of paper never done 
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me a mite of good; fur both druggists in Gates- 
ville declared they hadn't sold any pizen to any- 
body fur two months. 
bought any pizen of them that they recollected. 

“Pshaw! as if I didn’t have proof enough who 
the sneak was without havin’ to look up the owner 
of that little paper! Nobody had a chance to do 
it but Henry Allen, fur it wa’n't more’n ten min- 
utes after he got the key an’ lantern till Jerry 
found ’em outside the door. Why wa'‘n’t the 
mules pizened too? Why, nobody in the neigh- 
borhood but Henry an’ his wife knowed I had the 
colt, so what better proof could I have had ?” 

“It does seem pretty strong evidence against 
him, certainly,” said Bob, yawning a little, and 
glancing up at the clock. 

“Bob, you aint half as interested in that story 
as you’ve been makin’ out,”’ said his uncle, good- 
humoredly. 
longer,”’ he added, briskly ; ‘I reckon you're tired, 
an’ I think I'l! go to bed myself pretty soon.” 

“TI am a little tired,’’ said Bob, laughing and 
stretching out his long limbs. ‘Jogging over 
these rough country roads is apt to make a fellow 
long for a good, comfortable bed.” 

When left alone Larkin seemed to be in no great 
haste to retire. He filled and lighted his pipe 
again, stirred the hot embers in the fireplace, and, 
sitting down before the fire, rested his chin in the 
palm of his hand, and fell to thinking. 


That his thoughts were not pleasant ones was | 


evident from the heavy frown on his face and the 
half-sullen, half-sorrowful expression in his dim 
eyes. He was wondering 
a little vaguely, if this an- 
niversary was bringing to 
Henry the same miserable 
thoughts that it was bring- 
ing to him. 

“Pshaw!"’ exclaimed 
he, presently, giving him- 
self an angry shake. ‘I’m 
a fool to waste a thought 
on Henry Allen! We've 
gone our separate ways 
for thirty years, an’ I 
reckon we kin go on to the 
end!” 

Then it suddenly occur- 
red to him that perhaps 
the end was not far off. 
They were both getting 
old and feeble, and while 
death does often come to 
the young and strong, it 
is certain to come to the 
aged. Youth may smile 
and say, “I have yet my 
life to live. I have health 
and strength to use as 
weapons against death,” 
but Old Age can only say, 
humbly and sorrowfully, 
“T have lived my life, and 
the end is near.” 

“Tf I could only forgit !”" 
muttered Larkin. “If I 
could only forgit what 
happened that time, an’ 
remember Henry Allen as 
I believed him to be then, 
—an honest, upright man, 
an’ the best friend I had 
in the world,—I wouldn’t 
ask fur nothin’ better, fur nothin’ better could 
come to us that used to be so much to one 
another.” 

A sudden tap at the door aroused him from his 
bitter reverie, but before he could speak or rise 
the door opened, and old Jerry shambled in, hold- 
ing a lighted candle in his shaking hand. His 
black face wore an ashen look, his teeth were 
chattering, and his eyes had a peculiar, glassy 
expression. 


‘“‘What's the matter with you, Jerry ?”’ asked | 


Larkin, in amazement. 
man ?"* 
‘“*Wuss’n dat, Mars’ Abe! 


‘“‘Have you seen a ghost, 


Wuss’n dat!’ said 


Jerry, dropping on his knees before the fire, and | 


holding his trembling hands over the red embers. 
“T’se had a wa’nin’, Mars’ Abe!” 

“A warnin’? 
his master. 

“Tt come to me in a dream,” 
ing his voice to a whisper. ‘I knowed my time 
wuz purty nigh heah, but I didn’t tink I'd get my 
wa’nin’ so berry soon!"’ 

“Pshaw! You're good fur twenty years yit,” 
said Larkin, impatiently, though with a smile 
lurking in the corners of his mouth. 

“T’se six yeahs older dan you, Mars’ Abe,” 
said Jerry, shaking his head mournfully. 

“What of that ?”’ said Larkin, shortly. ‘You 
aint seventy yit.”’: . 

‘‘Mars’ Abe,”’ said Jerry, turning round until 
his eyes were on a level with Larkin’s, “I’se been 
purty fai’ful to you in all dese years we’ve been 
together, haint I?” 

“Of course you have, Jerry. About as faithful 
as a darky could be, I reckon, an’ that’s sayin’ a 
good deal.”” 

“It eases a man’s min’ to ‘fess his sins, don’t 
hit, Mars’ Abe ?”’ 

“TI can’t say; I never tried it,’’ returned Lar- 
kin, gruffly. 

“See here, Jerry, you’ve been havin’ the night- 
mare,” he added. ‘Been eatin’ somethin’ that 


>) 


What do you mean ?”’ exclaimed 


Henry Allen hadn’t never 


“Well, I won’t keep you up any | 


said Jerry, sink- | 
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| didn’t agree with you. Better go back to bed an’ | 
| try to git some sleep.”’ 

“Tll nebber sleep agin in dis world till I’ve 
*fessed!"’ said Jerry, in a quaking voice. ‘Dis 
am de las’ night ob de ole yeah, Mars’ Abe, an’ I 
want to tell you sumtin’ dat’s been layin’ on my 
| min’ fur yeahs.”’ 

“Then out with it, if it'll make you feel any 
better, though I’m blamed ef I know what I’ve 
got to do with it,’”’ said Larkin, with a puzzled 
look. 

Jerry’s face worked convulsively, and he clasped 
and unclasped his palsied hands for a few mo- 
ments without speaking. 

“Mars’ Abe,”’ he said at length, in a husky 
voice, ** twas me dat pizened dat colt.”’ 

‘You !”” 

Larkin had drawn back from the hands stretched 
so piteously out to him, his face white with 
terrible anger. 


*“Q Mars’ Abe, don't look at me dat way! 
Don’t hate me, fur I didn’t mean to do it! I 
| foun’ some pizen on de pantry shelf, hid away in 
la big jar, an’ says I to myself, ‘I'll ketch dem 
rats dat’s been eatin’ up de bacon ebery night,’ 
|an’ I jes’ gits it outen de jar an’ puts in my 
pocket so’s I wouldn't forgit it. 
“T had dat pizen in my pocket when I went out 
to feed de colt dat night, an’ it must hab drapped 
| in de feed-box when I wasn’t lookin’, fur I nebber 
| tought ob it any moah till de next mawnin’, 
when you come in de house an’ said de colt had 
| been pizened. 
“IT hunted in my pockets while you was ober at 


“So we air! so we air!’ said Larkin, cheer- 
fully. “But, Henry, jest think of all them years 
we wasted !’’ he added, as he sat down and fur- 
tively wiped away a tear. 

ADELAIDE D. RoLuston. 
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GRANDMA’S NEW YEAR’S TURKEY. 


We all went to Grandma North’s for our New- 
Year's dinner. She dined with us on Christmas, 
and we always spent New Year’s with her. When 
I say all of us, I mean pa and ma and Helen and 
Alice and myself (Robert), the only boy in the 
family, and I can tell you being the only boy, 
with two older sisters ordering you round, and 
nagging and making fun of you, isn’t a delightful 
position. 

Pa is grandma’s only child, and that’s the 
reason there’s so few of us when we to- 
gether at a family dinner. To be sure, we have 
other relatives, but they live way up North, and 
I haven’t seen half of them, and couldn't even 
tell you half their names. 

Grandma lives on a farm about two miles from 
the town of Shelton, and though she’s a very old 
lady, she’s as spry and active as if she was young, 
and manages the farm by herself just as well as 
grandpa did when he was living. 

We live far from Pine Grove—that’s the 
name of the farm—that we always get there a 
day or two before New Year’s. I must say for 
grandma there isn’t any stinting at her table, or 


come 


so 








“SE HAD A WA’NIN’, MARS’ ABE!” 


| Mars’ Henry’s, an’ dat pizen couldn’t be foun’, 
an’ den I knowed what had come of it; but I wuz 
afeard to tell de truf! You wuz so turrible mad 
dat I knowed you wouldn't believe me. Dat was | 
de reason I didn’t say nothin’.”’ 

‘An’ you stood by an’ never opened your 
mouth when I accused my best friend of doin’ it ?”’ 
said Larkin, in-a strange, stifled voice, very un- | 
like his own. 

“QO Mars’ Abe,” cried Jerry, stretching out his | 
hands again, ‘‘fur de sake ob what I’ve done fur 
you dese thirty veahs, forgib me, an’ don’t sen’ 
|me away! I’se so ole, an’—an’—I'se got so little 
| time to lib in de world—don’t sen’ me away from 
you!”” 

Larkin’s face softened, and a tear glistened in 
his eye. Reaching out, he laid his hand in Jerry’s 
black palm. | 

‘Fur the sake of old times, an’ fur the sake of | 
what you've been to me, I forgive you, Jerry,” | 
he said, simply. | 

Without another word he threw on his coat | 
}and hat and went quickly out of the room and | 

out of the house. | 

Straight across the little lane he went, and up | 

the old familiar path that his feet had not touched 
for years. A light still shone from Henry’s win- | 
dow, and, without stopping to knock, Larkin 
| opened the door and went in, as he would have 
done before the quarrel. 

“Henry,” he said, in a husky voice, holding 
| out his hand to the old man, who had risen, be- 
| wildered and excited, from his seat in the chim- 
| ney corner, ‘‘I’ve found out the truth at last! Kin 
| you ever forgive me, old friend ?”” 
| Abe,” said Henry, grasping Larkin’s hand 
and holding it close in his two palms, “I knowed 
the truth would come to light some day.” 
| «]’ve been a fool —” began Larkin. 
| ‘We aint a-goin’ to say another word about 
that to-night,’ interrupted Henry, the corners of 
his mouth trembling a little. ‘‘We’re jest a-goin’ 








| wants to! 





to set here in our chairs an’ talk over old times,” 


winking and frowning at you not to take two 
helps of this or that, and when she catches ma or 
the girls doing it at me, she calls out: 

“For goodness’ sake, let Bob eat as much as he 
Where’s the sense of stinting a boy of 
thirteen in his eating? I like to see young people 


eat as if they enjoyed their meals, and not minc- | 


ing and dallying over their plates. Let the boy 


| alone, Maria.” 


Grandma has a cook, an Irishwoman named 
Molly McShane, just as jolly and good-humored 
as herself. She’s lived ten years at Pine Grove, 
and she’s as glad to see us all as grandma is. 
She’s no beauty, Molly isn’t, for she’s short and 


squat, and has no more figure than a cotton bale, | 


and her face is broad and red, and her nose looks 
as if it had been mashed flat. 

She isn’t young, either, but for all that she’s 
got a beau named Terence O’Brien. A worthless 


young fellow he is, grandma says, who wants to | 


get at Molly's bag of savings, and if he can cajole 


her out of them without marrying her, he'll do it; | 


but if he can’t, he'll make her Mrs. O’Brien, and 
git away with the money. But Molly keeps a 
tight grip on her bag. She and Terence count 


| the money over every two or three months, but 


she holds on to every nickel, aud he can’t get one 
of ’em out of her. 

Pa tried to persuade her to put her money in a 
savings-bank, but she hooted at him. 

“No, sor, I’ll be niver that silly to put me 
money where I cannot see it when I want. Banks 
break, and if I had all the goold and silver and 
jools av the wurld, no banks would see ’em, and 
swaller "em up. Sometimes I dhram av me 
money, and then it does me all the good in the 
wurld to open me chist and see me bag all safe.” 

‘Take care, Molly!’’ pa said, laughing. ‘Since 
Terry knows so well where you keep your treas- 
ure, some bright morning you will wake up and 
find both bag and sweetheart gone.”’ 

Molly got red, and cried out: ‘An’ do ye main 
to say, sor, that Terence O’Brien, what comes ay 
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the good ould shtock,—why, the O’Briens comes 
av the kings av Munsther,—that he would de- 
mane himself to be a dirthy thafe? Ah, niver!”’ 

“Very well,’’ pa said, still laughing. “If I 
were you, Molly, I'd change my hiding-place now 
| and then. It won't do any harm.” 

She didn’t answer, but went about looking 
troubled until grandma had to scold her for being 
so absent-minded that she put sugar instead of 
salt in the soup, and burned the chickens to a 
crisp. 

“What és the matter with you, Molly?” says 
grandma. 

“It’s the evil one that’s got into me, I think, 
ma’am,’’ Molly said. ‘I’m just dazed, and I 
feel as if some great throuble was comin’.”’ 

That was at night, and the next morning there 
was the greatest hullabaloo you ever heard. 
Molly’s bag of money was gone from her chest, 
and she was in hysterics. The strangest thing of 
all was, she always wore the key of the chest in 
a string around her neck, and it never came off 
day or night. The key was in its place, and the 
chest locked as usual, but when she opened it the 
money bag was gone. 

**Who was here last night, Molly ?”” asked pa. 

“It was Terry!’ she screamed. “It’s him, the 
thafe, that’s got my money! We counted it, and 
he says as how there was enough to get married 
on afther New Year. Have him arrested, Misther 
North, for the howly Vargin’s sake.” 

“But how did he get the keys ?’’ pa asked. 

“How can I know?” she groaned. “I had 
| awful dhrames all night av walkin’ and climbin’, 
and I was that sore this 
mornin’. He’s got my 
money some way;”’ and 
then she began to howl 
again. 

Pa went to the town, 
but sure enough, Mister 
O’Brien wasn’t to be 
found, and the man where 
he worked said he had 
gone off on the north- 
bound train, but said he 
would be back in a day or 
two. ; 

An’ where did the 
dirthy thafe get the money 
for his ticket,” cries Mol- 
ly, ‘‘whin niver a red 
cint did he have in his 
pocket ?”’ 

Pa told her he had put 
the police on his track, 
and that quieted her so 
she managed to cook din- 
ner, but she cried quarts 
between times. 

That was the day be- 
fore New Year, and after 
dinner grandma took us 
into the pantry to see the 





things. Oh, I couldn't 
begin to tell you what 


loads of pies and cakes 
and fruits and candies 
there were, but we hardly 
saw anything for looking 
and wondering at a mon- 
strous turkey that hung 
from a big hook in the 
ceiling. It was a mam- 
moth, and grandma said 
| that old as she was she had never seen anything 
| like it. It was of a big breed to begin with, and 
had been fattening in a coop for a year. 

“For two months,’’ grandma said, ‘that turkey 
| has been fed on pecans and walnuts, and just look 
| at the fat! If it isn’t delicious, then I’m no judge 
of a fine turkey.” 

Even Molly got up her spirits over that turkey, 
and told us how she was going to stuff it with 
truffles, and such a gravy! After that she had 
another crying spell, and took herself off to bed. 

The next morning, after breakfast, she took the 
keys out of her pocket and started for the pantry. 
I went along, but she was ahead. She opened 
the door and gave a little start and cried out, 
| **Where’s the turkey ?”’ 
| Sure enough, there was the hook, but no tur- 

key. Molly looked on the shelves, behind the 
| barrels, and in every nook and corner, as if the 
mice could have moved that monster. Then she 
| says to me, looking as white as a sheet : 

| Bob, run to the misthress and be askin’ her if 
she moved the turkey ?”’ 

“The turkey!’’ cries grandma, jumping up. 
‘“‘What does that girl mean? Has she lost her 
senses? Where should the turkey be but in the 
pantry where she hung it ?”’ 

“Tt isn’t there, grandma,’’ I said, and then 
everybody ran to the pantry. Molly was sitting 
in a chair, looking scared to death, and gasping 
for breath. 

“It’s gone! it’s gone!”’ she hollered, jumping 
up and clapping her hands. ‘It’s gone like my 
money! The door was locked, and the key in my 
pocket. The windows is barred, look! They 
haven’t been touched! Howly saints, but it is 
bewitched the house is!’’ 

Well, it was just as she said. Everything was 
in its place, the ducks and geese and mutton, and 
not a single pie or cake had been touched. The 
thief, whoever it was, only hankered for the big 
turkey. 
| But who could have taken it ?”’ says grandma, 
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looking hard at Molly. “I don't suspect you, 
Molly, for you've been with me for ten years, and 
I've never missed a pin. But did you have visit- 
ors last night, and did you give them a peep at 
the turkey ?”” 

‘‘Me have visitors,’’ Molly cried, ‘and me pore 
heart broke entirely at losin’ me money, and 
Terry’s rascality. No, ma’am, I cried till the 
siape came, and then I dhramed av the turkey. 
Yes I did, and it was alive and flyin’, and I 
runnin’ afther it.” 

“Well, it’s no use moaning,’’ grandma said. 
She’s a sensible old lady, and she never cries over 
spilt milk. ‘We'll go without any dinner if you 
don’t go to work, Molly. I’m sorry about the 
turkey, but I reckon we must make a shift with- 
out it. Where's the sage and onions for the goose 
stuffin’ ?”’ 

‘‘Here’s the inions, ma’am, but I clean forgot 
the sage yisterday when Jim went to town for the 
things. But I remember I have a bag of sage in 
my chist, I keeps for gargles. I'll run and getit.”’ 

We heard her lumbering up the stairs and 
around, and then she gave a screech which sent 
us up therein a hurry. There she was lying flat 
on her back, pounding her heels on the floor, and 
howling and laughing like one of the laughing 
hyenas you see in shows. 

“It’s the turkey! the turkey!’’ she howled, 
‘in my chist, wropped in my silk shawl the grand- 
mother lift me.”’ 

There it was, sure enough, wrapped neatly in a 
white silk shawl—Molly’s only piece of finery. 

Every one looked at each other, and grandma 
lifted Molly’s head, and slapped her back, and 
made her drink some water. When she came to 
herself, she was white and trembling like a leaf. 
You couldn’t pay her to touch 
that turkey, for she said the 
witches had been moving it, 
and ma and grandma had to 
stuff it and put it to roast. Pa 
said that he was sure that 
Moily had put the turkey in 
the chest, maybe when she was 
asleep. At any rate, we made 
a splendid dinner, though Mol- 
ly said she was expecting us 
to drop down dead, or run 
raving mad after eating it. 
That’s the way she said be 
witched things served the folks 
in the ‘‘ould counthry.”’ 

We sat around the fire late 
that night, talking over things. 
Just as we were going to bed, 
Jim, the hired man, came to 
the door, and said: “I don't 
know what’s the matter with 
Molly. She’s walking about 
the yard barefoot, and just a 
nightgown on, and it’s freez- 
ing hard. I spoke to her, and 
she never turned her head, but 
just kept on.” 

“Just as I thought,” pa said, 
jumping up, “the woman is a 
somnambulist, a sleep-walker. 
You must not make a noise, 
or wake her suddenly.”” 

We came upon her at the 
bars. She pulled out one as 
well as I could do, and got 
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thought he must be out of his head at such 
times. 

“What sort of a man is Mr. Wordsworth ?” 
asked a stranger of a peasant near Rydal. 

“Oh, sir,’’ he answered, “the goes humming and 
muffling and talking to his sen, but whiles he is 
as sensible as you or I.” 

———_+@e—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


AUNT HEART DELIGHT’S BEAU. 


One late autumn evening, during the exciting 
scenes of the witchcraft delusion in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, there came running into the 
primitive church of Weymouth, Mass., during a 
special evening service, a boy by the name of 
Ichabod Cole. His hat was gone, his breath 
spent. He threw his arms aloft in nervous excite- 
ment, and his entrance stopped the meeting, as he 
had evidently something thrilling to tell. 

As soon as he could speak, he made a declara- 
tion that a terrible creature had appeared to him 
as he was hurrying along over the wooded Wey- 
mouth road by the sea toward his home. He 
believed that the creature was the ‘“‘Black Man,”’ 
as the Evil Spirit was at that time called, and he 
had fled to the church for refuge. 

Were such an incident to happen to-day, the 
boy’s story would be met only with ridicule; but 
then nearly every one believed in witchcraft, 
and many persons had been sent to prison and 
several put to death in the Colony on the charge 
that they had signed their names to a book 
brought to them by the ‘Black Man,” and had 
met in witch circles in the forests, to which it was 


Aunt Heart Delight Holden had grown up to 


| womanhood a tall, stately woman, with a broad, 


high forehead, and a heart given to benevolence. 
She was very devout, but was without supersti- 
tion, and she clearly saw that the so-called witch- 
craft in the Colony was a mental delusion. 

The meeting closed. Aunt Heart Delight went 
to the boy at once, laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and bent upon him her serene face and 
quieting eye. 

“OQ Ichabod, Ichabod,’”’ she said, ‘‘you, too, 
have lost your head. You have seen nothing but 
what is perfectly natural and can be accounted 
for. But you did not lose your heels, did you, 
boy ?”’ 

“My heels! 
| my heels ?”” 
| ¢*You have seen a wildcat, or an owl in a hawk’s 
| nest, or some such thing, and the stories that are 
| abroad have so excited your. head that you think 
you have seen something else. I would be willing 
to face it with a good dog and gun. But 1 do not 
blame you for running, as you were unarmed.” 

The people went out of the church reluctantly, 
as if afraid to venture into the open air. The 
hunter’s moon was rising yellow over the sea, 
glimmering on the middle waters of the bay, and 
hiding in her own light the blue fields of the stars. 
The great oaks were dropping their leathery 
leaves, and the walnuts and chestnuts were break- 
ing their shells and burrs. There was silence in 
nature everywhere, and a forest odor was in the 

air. In the far woods was heard the hoot of the 
| owl, and in the distance the bark of a farm dog; 
| except for these sounds the air was painfully still. 


Wot would I hev done had I lost 


The excited people thought it prudent not to | 


sun, made the woods almost as clear as in day- 
light. 

They came to a clearing, and here Aunt Heart 
Delight and Ichabod, parting from the rest of the 
mentally afflicted company, took the direct road 
to “New Spain.” 

‘I am afraid,’ said Aunt Heart Delight, ‘that 
there may be some wild animal lurking about in 
the woods, and that that is what you saw.” 

“Tam not afraid of no animal,’’ said Ichabod, 
“T am afraid of something worse than that.’’ He 
looked up to Aunt Heart Delight, furtively—‘‘Aint 
you?” 

“No. A person with a clear conscience has 

| nothing to fear from any other world than this.” 

Ichabod was silenced, but his imagination was 

glowing and growing. The falling of a chestnut 
made him start. A rabbit that ran across the 
road filled him with renewed terror. They came 
| near to the old farmhouses, and the barns with 
| the stacks of corn husks. Here their ways parted. 
| ‘Good-night, Ichabod,” said Aunt Heart 
| Delight. 

| The two stood in the open road under the full 
| moon. ° 
“Aunt Heart Delight,’ said Ichabod, ‘‘may I 
}ask you a question?” His voice was grave, like 
that of a judge, very grave and measured. 

“Yes, Ichabod. What ?’’ 

“Aunt Heart Delight, oh, this is an awful night, 
| the moon and stars and everything all so scarey ! 
| Aunt Heart Delight, may I ask you a question ?”’ 
| he repeated. 

“Yes, yes, do not keep me here freezing to 
death. What is it, Ichabod ?” 

‘‘Aunt Heart Delight,’’ said the boy at length, 





asserted they travelled through the air. Giles| return to their homes by the road where the | timidly, “did you ever have : 








in 








through the hole, and then 

moved swiftly toward the hen- 

hose, which was in the back lot. We followed 
there, and she was fumbling in the moss and 
straw of an empty nest. She drew something 
out, and the moon was as bright as day, so we 
could see it was a white bag. 

“Her money, I’m sure,’”’ whispered pa. 

She took the bag to another nest, and covered 
it there carefully, and then marched out of the 
hen-house, not seeing us, though we were almost 
touching her. 

She went straight to her room, and pa said we 
must leave the money in the nest, and we could 


“Go! 


Corey, of Salem Farms, had been recently put to 

death in a most cruel manner for refusing to plead 
| in court to an amazing charge of this kind. Sev- 

eral enfeebled old women had suffered death under 
| the charge of witchcraft in Salem and Boston. 


The delusion had begun with children, who | 


seemed to have been seized with a sudden mania 
| for accusing queer and unfortunate people of deal- 


| ing in wicked arts. The mania spread, and be- | 


came a mental epidemic. It was like the convul- 





nervous disease, which appeared at another time 


Arr) 


mysterious object had been seen, so they took a 
circuitous path through the woodlands. The way 
| led to the homes of most of the people, but in an 
| opposite direction from those of serene Aunt 
| Heart Delight and the terrified boy, Ichabod Cole. 


Aunt Heart Delight lived in a part of Wey- | 


a beau ? 

“Oh Ichabod !”” 

‘““May I see you home, and 
won’t you give me lodging in 
the barn ?” 

“Oh, I see—you are afraid 
to go home alone. Well, I pity 
you, and I'll go home with 
you.” 

“T'll be your beau,” said 
Ichabod, with spirit, an awful 
burden rolling off his heart. 

Aunt Heart Delight went 
home with him, and left him 
at the door with a ‘“‘Good-night, 
Ichabod. When [ want a beau 
I will send for you.” 

“Thank ye, Aunt Heart 
Delight, and I'll always stick 
by you and protect you what- 
ever may happen.” 

Aunt Delight smiled, and 
then Ichabod shut the door, 
and she turned homeward 
alone. 

Her way lay through some 
woodland oaks, the strong, 
knotted arms of which had 
long buffeted the winds of the 
sea. They arched the way 
between two hills, and through 
the hollow flowed a running 
brook, now partly ice-bound. 
A loose wall ran beside the 
road. As Aunt Heart Delight 
came to the place, which was 
pleasant in summer but very 
lonely in winter, she heard a 
stone rattle on the wall. A 
heavy, dark object appeared on the wall, and 
mounted the great trunk of one of the oaks. She 
was alarmed, as she had reason to be, but 
hurried by, and came safely to her home. 

These events greatly excited the community. 

But the public mind became gradually more 





| sions of the Barkers and the Jerkers, an epidemic | 





tell her, and let her get it herself. |in the Colony. Any one who will read Cotton 

You ought to have seen her next morning when Mather’s ‘‘Wonders of the Invisible World” will 
we took her to the hen-house, and showed her her | be amazed at the delusion that filled the whole 
treasure. She hugged the bag, and kissed it, and | Colony at the time, and that overcame the judg- 
cried over it, as if it was a lost child; and then | ment even of the magistrates. Such was the 
she hollered about her injustice to her darlint | state of the public feeling when the incident we 
Terry O’Brien, and how she would send for him | have given happened. 
and marry him that very day. | There was a break in the meeting, and the boy 

But I am glad to say ‘“‘Misther O’Brien” didn’t | was questioned by excited voices in regard to the 
have the spending of Molly’s earnings. He had | creature that had frightened him. He could only 
been concerned in a burglary and the police were | say that it was black or gray, and had eyes like 
after him, and that was the reason he had left| fire. The good old minister, a man much loved 
town in such a hurry. for his great heart and simple, blameless life, said, 

He never came back, and Molly still lives with | “Evil times have fallen upon us also.” All saw 
grandma. Marie B. WILLIAMS. | that he literally believed Ichabod Cole’s story, and 

ey 8. ° a sense of helpless horror and apprehension dark- 
NOT APPRECIATED. ened every mind and sank into every heart in 

that congregation. 

Wordsworth was alone at school. He had} Strange as it may seem, it is probable that in 
companions with whom he walked and played, | that little assembly, holding its simple service by 
but none of them really understood the boy who | candle-light, there was only one person who did 
wrote verses. They knew that he did write verses, | not believe that the boy, Ichabod Cole, had not 
but their appreciation of the fact is indicated by | seen the famous Black Man, the Evil Ghost of 
the question which one of his prosaic school- the troubled times. 
fellows asked him : | That one person was Aunt Heart Delight. A 

“I say, Bill, when you write poems, do you | queer name, you will say. Yes, now, but it was not 
always invoke the Muse ?”’ queer at that time. Prudence, Piety and Charity 

Afterward, when his reputation brought many | were common names then, as were Experience, 
visitors to Rydal Mount, his neighbors had so} Love, Hope and Grace. Aunt Heart Delight was 

so called by her venerable father on account of 


little appreciation of the man who hummed his 
verses over to himself as he walked, that they | her cheerful disposition when a little child. 


mouth which became known as New Spain, on | quiet. There was a high-minded, clear-sighted 
account of the wealth which had been gathered | man in Boston, named Robert Calef, who was an 
there by the old sea-traders, and Ichabod Cole | intimate friend of Aunt Heart Delight, and had 
dwelt on a branch road within a mile of the same | met her often during the prevalence of the witch- 
place. | craft delusion. He was honest and fearless, and 
For a short distance the same road was followed his iron words became a terror to those who had 
by all the congregation, and as the colonists | been engaged in persecuting infirm people on the 
| passed along through the woodland, they con- superstitious charge of ‘‘Signing the book of the 
tinued to ply Ichabod with questions about the | Black Man.” He is celebrated in a noble poem 
mysterious creature that he had seen. Ichabod’s | by Whittier, entitled ‘‘Calef in Boston.” 
imagination worked more vigorously as he saw | 
that his answers were awaited with thrilling in- | 
| terest. | 
| **How large was the creature ?”’ asked credulous | 
Deacon Alden. ‘As large as a dog, Ichabod ?”’ | 
‘As large as a dog?”’ said Ichabod. ‘He was | 


“In the solemn days of old, 
Two men met in Boston town, 
One a tradesman, frank and bold, 
One a preacher of renown. 
. * * * * 
“ae the simple tradesman then, 
‘God be judge ’twixt thou and I, 
All thou knowest of truth hath been, 
Unto men like thee, a lie. 


“‘Of your spectral puppet play 
I have traced the cunning wires; 


| large as an—elephant!”’ 
| This was before the days of the itinerant men- 
agerie, and Ichabod had never seen an elephant; | Come what will, I needs must say, 


God is true and ye are liars.’ 
but he knew that the elephant was a very large | * * * . . 





animal. “Te the sactont burying-ground, 
* e by side the — 
‘*What kind of a tree was he in?’ asked Aunt One with humble, pone panel 
Delight. } One with marble, pale and high.” 


| “A tall pine-tree. I guess that he had just} In the terrible clouds of the witchcraft delusion 
| lighted. His eyes were like coals of fire. Oh, it | this man had walked with undimmed vision. He 
was awful!” | at last published a book in London, which caused 
A creature as big as an elephant, with eyes like | those who had been engaged in the recent perse- 
| fire, that had alighted on a tall pine-tree, was a | cutions to ponder upon what they had done, and 
| picture indeed, to which the adjective awful might | in some cases to try to excuse their conduct. The 
| not inaptly apply. And the awe-struck company | book was publicly burned on the Green of Harvard 
|that heard this grotesque narrative presented a | College. 
| quaint appearance in the old Weymouth woods.| Hearing that Weymouth was in danger from 
| The men had lanterns of perforated tin in their | the excitement of a delusion, this man went to 
hands, and the women foot-stoves. The men | visit Aunt Heart Delight in her lovely Weymouth 
| wore pointed hats and thick capes, and the women | house. 
broad bonnets and plain cloaks. The lanterns| ‘When will this calamity end?” he asked of 
were not lighted, for the bright moon, like a night | her one day. 
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‘¢When some one shall accuse one of the magis- 
trates of witchcraft,’ said aunt. ‘They will all 
see the matter clearly enough then.” 

She was right. 
of the colonial officers of the crime pierced the 
darkness. It came like a lightning flash. 

‘But what would you do if you were accused ?”’ 
said Calef. 

“JT would compel my accusers to face the facts.” 

Calef became persecuted in Boston for his bold 
words against the prevailing superstition, and 
Aunt Heart Delight, after years of benevolence 


The accusing of the wife of one | 


and good-will, began to feel the chill of public | 


disapproval on account of her own views. 


boy Ichabod Cole had accused her of dealing in | 


the black arts. His cunning story was that she 
was in secret communication with the Black Man 








“Use your musket and kill him.” 
“But if I should miss ?”’ 
“Fire. You must kill the beast. Fire, Isay!’’ | 
Ichabod, though trembling, took deliberate aim | 
and fired. A large, lean creature leaped into 
the air and fell struggling to the ground, and 
was soon dead. | 
“That is the beast that you saw on the tree? 
That is your Black Man? It’s a catamount, as 
you see. I will send a cart and have it brought 
tothe town. Go!’’ She held her hand aloft and 
pointed toward his home. 
Calef had been tried in Boston for accusing the | 





| 


| magistrates of false charges, and the case had | 
One day she was startled with a report that the | 


that he had seen in the tree, and that was why | 


she did not share the common fear. Soon after 
she was asked to be present at a special meeting 
of the church, to be questioned in regard to the 
matter. Beautiful and amiable as was her char- 
acter, her spirit was now aroused. She went to 
the meeting. It was a winter’s night, and she 
returned home alone. No one offered to accom- 
pany her. 

There was a light snow onthe ground. Near 
the brook, under the great oaks, she saw the same 
dark object that she had met before. A woman 
of less strength of mind would, under these cir- 
cumstances, have believed it to be the famous 
Black Man. It followed her. The night was 
dark, with only a dim starlight. Suddenly she 
turned and faced the creature. He stopped and 
retreated. The form was dark and sinewy, and 
the eyes shone like fire. 
creature followed her. 

She faced him again, and afterward recollected 


She went on again. The | 


that she said, ‘‘Whoever or whatever you may be, | 


you are no gentleman.” 

But the rebuke did not deter the creature from 
following her. She reached home safely, however, 
and passed the night in prayer and tears. 

Morning came—a beautiful winter morning with 
sunbeams in every crystal of snow. The margin 
of the great bay glittered with ice; the stacks rose 
like white cones around the glistening roofs of the 
barns. 
red rising of the sun to examine the tracks of the 
creature that had followed her the night before. 

They were plain in the snow. She followed 
them back until she came in sight of the house 
where lived her ‘‘beau,”’ Ichabod Cole. She went 
directly to the house and gave the door such a 
rap as startled the household. 

Ichabod Cole’s father came to the door. He 
seemed startled to see his caller. 

“JT want to see the boy,” said Aunt Heart 
Delight, in a hard, decisive tone. The man had 
never before heard her utter an unpleasant word. 

Ichabod was sent to the door. He came trem- 
bling. He knew that he had started evil reports 
about the grand woman, and he also knew that 
she was a person who, though amiable, was not to 
be trifled with. 

She stood there tall and stately in the morning 
sun. Her hair was uncombed, and fell over her 
shoulders from a quilted hood. There was a set 
look in her usually pacific face that would have 
made any one quail to confront. 

‘Ichabod, you promised to be my protector 
whatever might happen. There are some tracks 
out here in the snow that I want you to follow. 
Get your gun and come.” 

Ichabod’s face was filled with terror. 

“Get your gun and come. You are going to be 
my beau now.” 

There was something irresistible in the sarcastic 
command. Ichabod obeyed. They came to the 
tracks. 

‘©What tracks are those, Ichabod ?”” 

“J should think that they were—the Black 
Man’s.”’ 

“Then you shall follow them until you find 
him. Go right along.” 

*«O Aunt Heart Delight! 
lead to the witches’ circle.”’ 

“JT am not afraid of any witches’ circle. 
have been circulating 
Ichabod, and now you shall follow those tracks 
until you come to the creature that made them. 
Go!” 

She pointed her arm out of her cloak. Ichabod 
dared not disobey. The tracks led toward the 
woods. When the two came to the margin of the 
wood, Ichabod looked up to Aunt Heart Delight 
imploringly. 

“Go right on,’* she commanded. ‘Enough 
innocent people have already been thrown into 
prison on false accusations. You would like to go 
back and tell the people that I have been in con- 
ference with the Black Man, and that you have 
seen his tracks. You must go with me now. My 
character and may be my life are at stake. Go 
on. Into the woods. Go!” 

They followed the tracks. The boy was less 
afraid of meeting the animal than of incurring 
the further displeasure of Heart Delight. They 
came at last to a frozen cranberry bog, in the 
middle of which was a thicket of alder bushes, 
and some great trunks of decayed trees. The 
tracks led into the thicket. 

They paused. There was a movement in the 
bushes 

‘*What do you see, Ichabod ?”’ 

“A beast—oh, it is awful! 
very one I saw in the tree.” 


Suppose they should 


You 


I think it is the 


Aunt Heart Delight went out at the first | 


| entire 


bad reports about me, | 


been dismissed. People began to see the awful | 
mistake that had been made in the colony. The 
people of Weymouth were filled with humiliation 


| at the charge that they had made against Aunt 


Heart Delight. They shunned her for a time, 
from the very rebuke that the dignity of her pres- | 
ence gave them. 

But her beautiful spirit came back. She forgave 
them all, even poor Ichabod Cole, who, tothe day 


‘of his death, she was accustomed to call her | 
| *beau,’’ and from the ridicule of which appella- 


| est pedestrian trip 





| savage curse and kick that sent him away howl- 


| wrist to which I had tied his cord. 


tion he never escaped in the happier days of the 
colony. HEZEKIAH BuTTERWORTH. 
———_~+or— 


For the Companion. | 


HOW | LOST MY SHADOW. 


“The Man Who Lost His Shadow” in an old 
and well-known story was no relative of mine, 
but there was a time when I lost my shadow, and 
it seemed to me a much more serious affair than 
the mythical gentleman of that ingenious story 
suffered. Surely no sun-cast shadow was ever | 
more worthy to be mourned than was the one [| 
lost, for mine was faithful flesh and blood. | 

It was in the early autumn of 1884 that I started 
alone on what was 
perhaps the long- 
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| hand, as if to say, ‘Here I am. 


| with his nose thrust under my chin. 
| he was really mine, and for over fifteen hundred | 


7 








afternoon he lost me a fine antelope buck by leap- 
ing aside just as I fired, and jerking my Winches- 
ter so that the bullet struck a hundred yards from 
its aim. 

Three days later, as we toiled up the rugged 
vertebrie of the Rocky Mountains by a trail a few 
miles south of the celebrated Veta Pass, he was 
tagging along so contentedly at my heels, and my 


rifle and blankets so fully claimed my attention, 


that I gave him his liberty. 
up to me, still mindful of the brutalities he had 


known before we met, and licked my hand appeal- | 


ingly. 

It was the first time he had shown affection or 
seemed to enjoy a caress, but now he was unmis- 
takably happy, though he still “rejoiced with 
trembling.”’ 

When I had patted him and rose to go on, he 
fell dutifully into line at my hee!s and trotted 
automatically there, never swerving save now and 
then to poke his long, cold nose into my swinging 
Don’t forget 
me!”’ 

We passed that night in the log cabin of a queer 
old miner in Wagon Creek Canon, and the dog 
voluntarily curled up against my chest, and slept 
Thenceforth 


miles I had as true a friend as ever followed, a 
companion who always thought my way the best 
way, who shared with equal content my joys and 
my hardships, never whined at long marches and 
short rations, and loved me as only the great, 
honest heart of an intelligent dog can love his 
master. 

It is only in such companionship, too, that a man 
can fully appreciate the value of a dog’s friend- 
ship. When every day revealed to me the sel- 
fishness and dishonesty of man, I learned to value 
the unselfish loyalty, the honor, of my 

Because of his gauntness, his color, 


dog. 
and his 





ever undertaken 
for pure pleasure, 
without wager or 
reward —a_ walk 
from Cincinnati, 
O., to Los Ange- 
les, Cal., by a 
circuitous route 
which made the 
length of 
the journey thirty- 
five hundred and 
seven miles; and 
it occupied more 
than one hundred 
and forty days. 





SHADOW 


ASSISTS AT A 


Really to learn a country and its people the | 
traveller should be on foot and unhurried, as | 
ample experience with bicycle, horseback and 
carriage tours long ago convinced me. It was a 
glorious trip, always brimming with interest, 
frequently spiced with danger, and full of hard- 
ship, and it has left me some of the brightest and | 
some of the saddest memories of my life. | 

One crisp evening late in November I came 
down from a rabbit-hunt in the hills to the lonely 
section-house of San Carlos, a dozen miles south | 
of the rough iron city of Pueblo, Col. The sec- 
tion-men were lifting the hand-car from the track, | 
and the welcome smell of supper was in the air. 
As I came up a tall, clean-built young greyhound | 
flew out at me, and one of the men gave him a 


ing. 

“Whose dog is that ?”’ I asked, sharply. 

“Nobody’s. Anybody ’s’ll take him kin hev 
him.” 

“T’ll take him,” said I, but it was more easily 
said than done. It cost me two hours of coaxing 
after supper to get the poor, starved pup even to 
snap a morsel from my hand and fly again; but 
at last we toled him into the bunk-house, shut 
the door and tied him, after a lively fight in 
which several of us were slightly bitten. 

He was a fine pup, nearly full-blooded, black as 
a coal, thirty inches tall, and not over four months 
old. His owner, a well-to-do but kinless con- 
tractor, had recently died, leaving the dog to the 
rough mercies of the section-men, from whom he 
had never had ‘‘a square meal’’ nor a kind word. 

Next morning we had another half-hour fight | 
when I tried to lead him by a stout cord; but at | 
last he yielded to the inevitable, and followed me | 
under protest, frequently jerking hard at the 


| Creek 
| knowledge—his first jack-rabbit. 


| dog ‘*a good second.”’ 


He came crouching | 





| or prickly-pear cactus, each almost as painful as 
the sting of a bee. It took me two solid hours to 
pick them all out, and he stood it like a hero. 

His reward came that night, in the lonely camp 
| of two beaver-trappers on the Trincheras, where 
| he ate fresh antelope meat until he looked as if he 
had swallowed a young balloon. 

We tramped on down the upper valley of the 
| blue Rio Grande, vastly interested in the quaint 
Mormon and Mexican settlements, and equally 
| prejudiced against the 


half-score of snapping 
| curs—of every degree of mongreldom, and unan- 
jimous only in ugliness and treachery — that 
swarmed about every house. 

One moonlight night that week, in a deep ravine 
above Embudo, Shadow—who had dropped well 
behind—came suddenly bolting up between my 
legs and upset me. He had good reason to seek 
help. A hundred feet behind us came a long, 
dark figure, crawling with that inimitable, deadly 
| grace that only a cat has. 

| It was a cat—the hugest cat of the Western 
| Hemisphere, the ‘“‘mountain-lion,” or cougar of 
the Rockies. Terrible as it is when wounded, the 
cougar does not voluntarily attack man; and 
when I stood with my rifle at a ready—but unable 
to see the sights—and shouted, the great brute 
made an incredible leap up the side of the arroyo 
and disappeared in the brush. 

All the rest of the walk Shadow clung to my 
side; and when I spread my blanket sleeping-bag 
in a Mexican hovel at Embudo, he was still shiv- 
ering. 


Quaint old Santa Fé, where we lingered a week, 
was the first town Shadow had ever been in, and 
he was duly awed. The market, however, de- 
lighted him. The first time we passed it he seized 
a suspended rabbit and brought it to me with a 
proud air that said, “Ah, ha! Here they have 
jacks that I can catch, anyhow!’ And he was 
| greatly puzzled and pained to learn that marketed 

rabbits were not fair prey. 
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persistence at my heels I named him *Shadow.”’ | 


He was the only shadow I ever knew that did not 
desert its owner when darkness came on. 

A detailed story of Shadow’s eventful career 
would be a record of the tramp, and would fill a 
large volume. It is only the salient points in his 
short, faithful life that I can outline here. 

It was the very next day after passing Wagon 
that Shadow saw—so far as I have 
We were pac- 
ing smartly down the abandoned government 
trail to Fort Garland, a spiteful snow-squall driv- 
ing in our faces, when a black streak shot past 
me with a funny yelp. 

There was Shadow flying frantically down the 


| smooth road, his straining nose perhaps a foot be- 


hind the heels of the “kangaroo of the West,” 
which loped along as if troubled with rheumatism. 


Finding his neighbor too attentive, the jack sud- | 


denly doubled to the left into the sage, with the 
Ah, what a sight it was, 
as the chase swept broadside by me and off down 
the long slope! 

I watched with tingling blood and swelling 
chest that superb strain of fleet, buoyant, dexter- 
ous muscle. The jack seemed to be sailing over 
the two-foot chapparo like a great hawk skim- 
ming along the ground for prey, so continuously 
was he in the air. I could not really tell when he 
touched the ground with those elastic hind legs, 
they bounced him into sight again so instantly. 

Ten minutes afterward Shadow came limping 
back very shamefacedly, as if afraid I might not 


| be aware that no greyhound of four months could 


run down a full-grown jack-rabbit. 

He sat down in front of me and lifted one of his 
paws with a wistful little whine. No wonder! 
The pads were pin-cushions now—a-bristle with 


For a fortnight he followed me 
faithfully, but with evident misgiv- 
ings, through the mines of Golden 
and San Pedro. We were now liter- 
ally inseparable. If I changed my 
chair in a room while he slept on 
the floor, he must get up and lick 
my hand before he could continue 
his nap. He seemed to be haunted 
by a fear that the only one who had 
ever shown him kindness 
escape from him. 

Going out of Golden in two feet 
of snow, with twenty miles to make 
before dark, we waded laboriously 
across the wooded hills—cur only 
guide the trail of a single horse. 
Presently a strong wind began to 
dry and drift the snow, and soon 
had absolutely obliterated our trail. 

It was a fearful day we passed 

there, lost in the mountains, flounder- 
ing through the heavy snow, tumb- 
ling mto drift-hidden arroyos, faint 
with hunger, expecting death—and 
kept up only by trained muscles and 
stubborn will. 
At last Shadow could go no farther, but fell, 
howling dismally, under a spreading pifion whose 
piny branches partially averted the bitter storm. 
I took him up on my shoulders as one carries a 
sheep—his long legs on either side of my neck— 
and struggled desperately on. Just as the sun 
sank behind a hill I saw a human form in sil- 
houette against the tiery disc, and a few minutes 
later fell fainting across a hospitable threshold in 
San Antonito. 

Among the rough mountains and lava beds of 
western New Mexico we found many hardships 
and many pleasures. Our hosts were miners, 
cowboys, section-men, Mexicans and Indians; our 
food uncertain; our bed generally the ground or 
the snow, sometimes the adobe paving of an Aztec 
house, or a floor of American boards. 

But our eyes were clear, our lungs drank glori- 
}ous draughts of mountain air, our muscles re- 
| joiced in their free play, and our spirits fairly 
bubbled over. 

Shadow kept me in a daily roar by his wild 
| reaching after the unattainable rabbit. The per- 
| formance never lost its humor. 
| Once in a while be caught a cotton-tail—the 
| smaller rabbit—and always came proudly to me 
|to share his victory. Once, too, he overtook a 
| prairie-dog before it could reach its hole. But 
| when those chisel-teeth shut on his nose, his 
| appreciation of the joke faded. He was “game,” — 
| however, and seizing his little butter-ball of a foe 
| again he snapped it a dozen feet in the air by a 
| quick jerk of his head, and as it came down caught 

it with a vicious crunch that settled the matter. 

He came off less happily with a couple of 
coyotes that kindly allowed him to catch up with 
| them—and how he wished he hadn't! Very 
effective teeth have these cowardly little wolves of 
the plains. He was never afraid to try conclusions 
with any one dog, and took his defeats manfully ; 
| but when a score jumped on him, as they fre- 
| quently did in the Aztec towns, he would roll 
| over on his back with all four long legs ludicrously 
| aloft, and fairly yell for help—which you may be 
| sure he always got. 
| I fell into some very pretty scrapes by discour- 
aging strange curs from lunching on poor Shadow. 

Just over the line into Arizona, we were follow- 


would 





| 


That very | hundreds of the maddening needles of the nopal,|ing a deer one day when the breaking of a 
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treacherous ledge dropped me twenty feet down a| 
cliff. Shadow was watching me from below, and I 
cannot tell how he escaped being crushed; but 
when I recovered consciousness, to find the large 
bone of my left fore-arm projecting through the 
flesh, the poor dog was licking my face plain- 
tively. 

He watched me while I set the fracture by put- 
ting my canteen-strap around my wrist and a tree, 
and pulling the bone into place,—there was no 
doctor within a hundred miles,—and while I made 
a rude splint of chapparo branches; and then 
walked soberly beside me through all that awful 
walk to Winslow. 

Thereafter he was—or seemed to me—more 
affectionate than ever; not with the natural effu- 
siveness of his puppyhood, but in a quiet, watch- 
ful, unobtrusive way that was fairly human. 

We trudged on and on, nearly the whole length 
of desolate Arizona; faring roughly, but finding 
it easier to keep on than to give up to the pain. 
We waded another heavy snow in the noble San 
Francisco range, explored the Grand Cajion of 
the Colorado—God's masterpiece on this planet 
and strode on down the long slope toward The 
Needles, where the road crosses the Colorado from 
Arizona to California. 

We were now in the vast Colorado Desert, 
where, even in winter, the noonday heat is fearful, 
though the nights are very cold. It is as true a 
desert as the Sahara—a barren, hideous waste, 
broken by contorted ranges of savage peaks; 
thirsty, forbidding, deadly. Hundreds of poor 
wretches, straying too far from water, have left 
their bones to bleach upon those blistering sands. 

We hugged the railroad, thus making sure of 
water every night and morning. But how long 
the days were, with the one little quart I was 
able to carry with my other load! 

I shared it with Shadow as if he had been a 
man, pouring it into my hat, from which he 
lapped greedily. 

But he was still an impulsive puppy. He could 
not forego the chase when an emaciated jack 
unlimbered before him, and he was nearly always 
running. 1 was walking over thirty miles a day, 
and he must have averaged at least fifty. Many 
a time we crawled up at night to a water-tank— 
the water being brought on trains from great | 
distances—with swollen tongues projecting beyond | 
our teeth, dry and rough as files. | 

We came thus one evening to the ‘Station”’ of | 
Yucca—a tank and two tiny shanties of shakes. | 
I had found the blanket too much to carry, now | 
that my strongest arm was in a sling, and had | 
shipped it home. Our only bed and cover that | 
night were two ragged gunny-sacks on the floor. | 
The chill night wind leaked through a hundred | 
yawning cracks. 

As usual now, I lay upon my side, hugging 
Shadow to my stomach for mutual warmth. He | 
acted strangely all night, groaning and twisting; 
but I was too tired to reflect. | 

Next morning we had travelled a couple of | 
miles down the track, when Shadow suddenly 
turned and started back on a run, with his tail 
between his legs. Stupid with 
astonishment, I followed him 
back to Yucca. He was lying 
in the shade of the tank, and 
growled when I drew near. 

I took off my knife-belt, looped 
it around his neck, and began 
leading him. He came along 
quietly enough, and in @ mile or 
so I had quite forgotten about 
him. 

But suddenly there was a hor- 
rible snarl, such as I never heard 
before nor since; and there was 
Shadow's face within six inches 
of my own. In that awful in- 
stant his look was burned upon 
my memory forever. His eyes 
were bloodshot, his open jaws 
dripped foam, his white fangs 
gleamed merciless in the sunshine 
as they sought my throat. 

My dog was mad ! 

We were on a long, high fill, 
perhaps thirty feet above the bed of a little wash. 
Instinctively I gave a jerk on the strap and a 
thrust with my foot; and he went rolling down | 
the steep bank. The instant he reached the bot- | 
tom, he was up and springing fiercely toward me 
again. 

I threw my hand back for my ‘‘navy six,” but 
it had worked around to the middle of my back, 
under the long, stiff duck coat, whose pockets 
were heavy with ores, petrifactions, food, water- 
bottle and writing-materials. 

Before I could even loosen it in its scabbard, he 
was within a yard of where I stood. I put all 
my strength and all my skill into one desperate 
kick. It caught him glancingly under the chin, 
and rolled him down the bank again; and again 
I tugged at the heavy revolver. He was too quick 
for me, and once more I had to throw him off 
with my foot, and down he went again into the 
bed of the wash. 








As he rallied for the third attack, I wrested the 
six-shooter loose, and levelled it at those murder- 
ous jaws—I saw them in my dreams for months 
afterwards. 

Thus far my movements had been purely 
instinctive—the sure, safe instinct Mother Nature 
teaches those who live close enough to her heart. | 


There had been notime to think. But now that the | 


grip of that well-tried weapon in my hand brought 
its sense of security, a wave of recollection swept 
through me. 

I was going to kill Shadow! To kill the dear, 
faithful comrade who had shared so much of 
suffering and danger with me! The thought un- 
nerved me; and the long, black muzzle wavered. 

It was not till he was within ten feet that the 
strong instinct of self-preservation came rushing 
back, and I pulled the trigger. 

The tongue of cloudy flame seemed to lick his 
very face. He tumbled backward, and rolled 
over and over to the foot of the bank. The heavy 
ball had creased his head, and buried itself in 
his flank. Ina second he was on his feet again, 
and fled shrieking toward the hills. 1 knew what 
the desert was, I knew the tortures 
of a gunshot wound; and the 
thought of my poor dog dying by 
inches the most hideous death the 
mind can conceive, struck me like a 
douche of cold water. The trem- 
bling nerves froze into steel. 

I dropped gn one knee, and took 
a careful aim. I must not miss 
him—I would not! He was now a 
full hundred and fifty yards away, 
running rapidly from me on three 
legs. 

I got his course, and calculated 
his speed. The desert echoes rang 
again; and poor Shadow, whirling 
a somersault from his own mo- 
mentum, lay still forever. 

With my heavy knife I scooped a 
little grave in the sand, under the tattered shade 
of a yucca palm; piled lava bowlders above that 
quiet form to cheat the prowling coyote; and 
then, un-ashamed. stood wistfully there awhile, 
with hot tears dropping slowly on the thirsty sand. 

And to this day, when I pass the desert, I 
sit up far into the night, peering out the Pullman 
window for a passing glimpse of the little wash 
and the blazed yucca; and there is a strange 
burning in my eyes and throat at the recollection 
of my parting with one of the truest friends I ever 
had—the time I lost my Shadow! 

Cuas. F. LumMtis. 
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THE TALKER’S TONGUE, 


Uphill and down, through swamps and sand. 
t never stops, it never balks ; 
Through air and sky, o’er sea and land, 
He talks, and talks, and talks, and talks. 
— Burdette. 
++ +o 


For the Companion. 


AN EVENING WITH THE GYPSIES. 


The gypsies, or Bohemians as they are sometimes 
called incorrectly, are regarded as barbarians. They 
have never chosen to become civilized, in the broad 
acceptance of the term. Yet among their tribes, in 
certain countries of Europe, may be found a class of 


gypsies, who, having adopted many of the forms of 


civilized life, are honest, industrious and’ well-to-do. 
Still they cling to the nomadic mode of life, living in 





groves and tenting out.of doors. In dress, habits of 
cleanliness, games, music, and even in intellectual 
improvement, they have advanced so much that they 
represent, perhaps, the most picturesque type of semi 


| barbaric life. 


The young women of this class are many of them 
very beautiful in spite of their swarthy complexions; 
while the men, given to out-of-doors life and to ath. 
letic games and sports, present some of the finest 
types of physical strength and beauty. With a view 
of reproducing this most pleasing form of gypsy life, 
the following directions are given, as an aid in 
arranging for church festivals, fairs, and social or 
charity entertainments : 

The arrangement of the room, which must be a 
large one, is the first consideration. An ample supply 
of small trees and greens is necessary. In arranging 
for a bazar where articles are on sale, as at a fair, 
very convenient and picturesque booths may be pre- 
pared in this way: 

Take small trees, about the usual size for Christmas 
trees, aud trim off the limbs, not too close to the pole. 
Set four of them, each for a corner of the booth, and 
fasten them very firmly to the floor as Christmas.trees 
are stayed. Nail across from top to top other small 
poles; then form a network of ropes upon which the 
hewn branches may be heaped to form the roof of a 
square or oblong booth. 

For an octagonal booth, which is far prettier for the 
centre of the room, a taller tree with branches, ex- 


| cept the topmost, hewn off, should be placed in the 


centre. Around this, equidistant from the centre tree 
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and from each other, set eight other small trees of 
equal height. Join them by poles from top to top; 
Make a net- 
work of rope and heap the roof, which of course is 
Then 
ornament the supports with evergreen, paper flowers 
and bright scarfs, and the effect is all that can be 
desired. 

The booths are now ready for tables or other fur- 
nishings. If tables are used they should be covered 
with red or orange cloths; and it gives a picturesque 
effect to heap the space beneath the tables with clean 
oaten or rye straw. 

Of course the booths are te be presided over by 
gypsies. Hints about suitable costumes may be found 
in the description of a gypsy wedding which follows. 

The tent of the fortune-teller may be Lke the ordi- 
nary lawn tent, handsomely decorated with greens 


also from centre to the top of each tree. 


slanting, the same as for the square shape. 





and bright-colored banners. One side of it may well 
be hung with rich, heavy draperies to screen from the 
gaze of curious eyes the mysteries dispensed and 
revealed by the priestess of divination who presides 
over this retreat. 

E. Heron Allen’s book on Palmistry, or Craig’s 
“Science of the Hand,” will furnish the necessary 
material for the fortune-teller’s art. It is note. 
worthy that the more civilized tribes of gypsies do 
not engage, to any great extent, in the business of 
palm-reading. 

The personnel of the gypsy tribe consists of the 
king, who is the chief ruler, and the queen, whose 
power is second only to that of the king. However 
lawless and defiant a tribe may be in respect of civil 
government, they always obey their king and queen. 
Among the men are found those who are leaders in 
feats of agility, athletic sports and games; also 
players upon fiddles, jew’s-harps, bone-clappers and 
cleavers. Among the women are those who make 
and sell baskets, beadwork, willow and osier boxes, 
and other ornamental articles. Then there are guitar 
players and jinglers of the tambourine, and singers 
of quaint songs whose meaning no one but a gypsy 
can interpret. 

Any or all of these characters may be personated, 
| and become both useful and ornamental aids in the 
| work of a fair or entertainment. The selection of 
music should be made by some one who is in the 
spirit of the affair, for if well-chosen and well-ren- 
dered, it adds greatly to the interest of the entertain 
ment. 

Several years ago an encampment of Russian gyp 
| sies had a wedding. “The following account of it is 
truthful in every particular. Nearly every feature 
mentioned may be easily reproduced 
even without stage or curtain, and 
would form an interesting part of an 
evening’s entertainment. 


spoken, begins with music in the dis 
tance, wild, weird and plaintive. At 
the right a group of rough-bearded 
men appear to be wrangling over small 
bags of money, which, evidently, they 
are to give to the bride as wedding 
presents. 

Upon a tripod hangs a kettle, from 
which an old woman, with ladle in 
hand, dips into small pewter porringers 
some sort of savory food in liquid 
form, which the men receive, and tak 
ing a pewter spoon from their waist 
coat pockets, begin devouring with a 
hearty relish. 

Soon the music sounds nearer, and 
groups of young men and maidens 
enter, keeping time to the music by 
step and odd movements of limb and 
head, ever and anon half-shouting or 
singing in unison with the music. Then 
the rough-bearded men join, striking 
| their emptied porringers with the spoons. A shout 
of welcome from outside and a burst of joyous music 
announce that the bride has arrived. She enters, 
dressed in all her wedding finery, leaning upon the 
arm of the queen. 

The bride wears a rich dress of amber satin, elabo 
rately trimmed with white lace. A heavy chain of 
solid gold hangs about her dusky neck. Her arms 
are ornamented with bracelets at the wrist and above 
the elbow, which are joined together by strings of 
gold beads. 

Strings of larger beads are pendant from her girdle. 
Her stockings glisten with gold and silver spangles, 
and red slippers with blue heels give a highly orna- 
mental appearance to the bridal costume. A full veil 
of white tulle completes and softens somewhat the 
glaring effects, and no one could say that the bride is 
not beautiful. 

The queen wears a gypsy hat of white straw fas- 
tened with flame-colored ribbon, a mauve merino 
dress with white panniers and flounces, flame-colored 


blue heels. 

Soon a clatter of hoofs is heard. The music grows 
lively, and the groom arrives attended by the king, or 
chief. The king takes the groom by the right hand, 


word is spoken. 
bows his head low above them; then bows to those 
assembled on either side, and the knot is mutely de- 
clared tied. 

A guitar is now handed to one of the maidens, who 





The pantomime, for not a word is | 


sash, rosettes of the same color, and red boots with 
| 


and the queen the right hand of the bride. Not a | 
The king joins the two hands, and | 
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throws the blue ribbon across her shoulder. All, 
even the bride and groom, join in the hand-clapping 
as she plays a lively air; and the men and maidens 
sway to right and left in rhythmic movements, keep- 
ing time, as they gracefully and rapidly gesticulate 
with their hands and arms. 

Another musical number follows, which is called 
the sword dance. It is really the crossing of swords 
by those well trained to fence to the time of music, 
accompanied by a general hand-clapping, beating of 
feet, and striking of hands upon the top of the head, 
then the shoulders and knees, by very rapid move- 
ments. The time accelerates towards the last, and 
ends with a grand whizz and sudden stop. 

These musical numbers are wonderfully effective, 
and should in no case be burlesqued. A description 
of a few of the costumes worn at the wedding may 
be of service. The king wears a black frock coat, 
with waistcoat and trousers of the 
same color, patent leather boots, a very 
large and elaborate shirt-front and a 
portentous watch-chain. 

The men wear coats of maroon, 
crimson, scarlet and blue velvet, knee- 
breeches and dark stockings. Fancy 
shirt-fronts, shining boots and heavy 
watch-chains are indispensable. Some 
wear rings in the ears, and all wear 
heavy finger-rings. 

One of the maidens wore a striped 
blue and white Polish jacket with long 
Vandyked peaks hanging below the 
waist, and a straw-colored satin skirt 
with stripes of orange. The whole 
was trimmed and slashed and puffed 
with black lace, of which material her 
stomacher was made. Red boots with 
blue heels completed the costume. 

Another gypsy maiden was arrayed 
in white piqué, trimmed with black relieved by crim- 
son. Another dressed in flame-colored merino, 
which suited well her dark complexion. Another 
still in maroon velvet, with a good deal of gilt trim. 
mings. 

The bridal gifts are spread upon a table and covered 
with white tulle. At a fair these might well become 
subjects of lively competition among customers. 

The gypsy wedding would make a very pretty tat- 
leau in itself. For private grounds nothing could 
be more picturesque than booths constructed like those 
herein described; and an afternoon tea dispensed by 
young gentlemen and ladies in gypsy costume would 
be a pleasing novelty. Mrs. A. G. LEwIs. 
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For the Companion. 


YOUNG BREAD-MAKERS. 


I have a little friend who belongs to the cooking 
class at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. She is the young. 
est in the class, and the only one who wears a white 
pinafore, instead of the usual tie-apron. 

“Do come!” she said to me one day. “Visit our 
class this morning, for we are going to learn to make 
bread.” 

So we went together, and I saw her and all her 
classmates put on their pretty white caps and gather 
round the table, while the teacher, Miss P. » who 
herself learned under Maria Parloa, stepped briskly 
about, getting tins and bowls and flour in readiness. 
Miss ?P—— is certainly an excellent teacher. She 
talks a great deal in the course of a lesson, and every 
word is of account and pertains to the subject. 

When she told them to take one unsifted quart of 

| flour for a loaf of bread, she looked smilingly at 
them and asked : 

“Girls, in which do you get the most flour, in a 
| sifted quart or in an unsifted quart?” 

“In a sifted quart,” three or four replied. 

“No, no!” she said, in her bright, quick fashion. 

“The flour is packed down more closely before sift- 
jing. When you sift it, that loosens it up and leaves 
it lightly heaped, and there appears to be more of it. 
So an unsifted quart is really a generous quart.” 

1 took a few random notes as I could catch them, 
necessarily omitting a great deal, but these may give 
| an idea of how she imparts instruction. She began 
with the flour. 

“You want the best flour, Minnesota flour. It 
should be creamy white; the pure white is not so 
| nourishing; there is much good in the darker surfaces 
| of the grain; but dark flour is not always good, so 
you must get the best brand. The entire-wheat flour 
| is better than Graham flour, which has the dry husk 
| in it. Flour contains phosphates which are necessary 
| to health, and starch and gluten, all of which are 
| needed in the body. Bakers’ bread is unwholesome 
| because it is adulterated with so many things. They 
| get inferior flour, and add alum to make it white and 
| light, and so much nourishment is lost. Alum changes 
| the phosphates so that they are not readily absorbed 

by the blood. Home-made bread satisfies sooner 
| than bakers’ bread, because there is more nourish- 
ment init. If you can afford to buy even the poor- 
est, the cheapest bakers’ bread, you can afford to buy 
| the best and most expensive flour to make your own 
bread.” 

Having thus spoken about flour, she proceeded to 
the bread-making, showing the pupils how to measure 
out each thing, and how to dissolve the yeast in luke- 
warm water. She said: 

“Take an unsifted quart of flour, half a teaspoon of 
salt, one tablespoon of lard, one of sugar, and about 
a half of a yeast cake. Rub the lard through the 
flour with your fingers. Use tepid water for wetting; 
that is important. In winter it may be a little 
| warmer. Too cold will chill, too warm will kill. 
Always measure your salt, sugar and lard. One quart 
of flour makes one loaf of bread. It must be kneaded 
from twenty minutes to half an hour. Have the 
clock in sight. When little bubbles begin to show, 
the dough is ready.” 

These quantities were halved in the class, each girl 
| taking a pint of flour for her own little loaf, and the 
rest in proportion. While they were busily kneading 
| their dough, Miss P—— gave them further instruc- 
| tions. 

“Don’t let bread rise too long,” she said, ‘or it will 
sour. Let it grow to double its size, then put it in 
the oven. Do not let it burn before baking. Bake it 
one hour. If it rises so that, without being sour, it 
| is almost at the point of souring, then the oven will 

sour it before it has time to bake. Grease your pan 
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with your finger. Your finger ought to be clean | 
enough, and in this way no butter is wasted. Put | 
biscuits close together to rise. If apart, they will | 
spread before they rise, but if close together they | 
will pop right up. Don’t shut up your fresh bread | 
before it is cold, or it may get musty. Stand the | 
loaves up on the side to cool. When about to bake 
bread, let the oven be hot enough to brown flour in | 
tive minutes. This is a better rule than to hold the | 
hand in the oven while counting 
thirty.” 

When each girl had kneaded her 
dough sufficiently, and shaped it as 
well as she could, she wrapped it 
up tocarry home, there to let it rise, 
and finally to bake it. Miss P 
told the class to, put the dough in a 
bowl, cover it and set it in a warm 
place to rise, first lightly greasing 
the top of it over with a little lard 
to keep the gases in, which were to 
make it light. She said they might 
take their choice when they got 
home between baking the dough as 
a loaf of bread, and making it into 
rolls. If they preferred rolls, this ‘7 - 
was the rule: rm 

‘Roll out bread-dough one inch thick. Cut out in | 
rounds. Rub a little butter round half the edge and | 
turn over almost double. Let them stand until very | 
light before baking.” 

She explained that biscuits and rolls might rise | 
more than bread, because they would bake so much 
more quickly that they were not in the same danger 
of souring in the oven. | 

When the lesson ended the girls started for home, | 
each carrying carefully her ball of dough done up in | 
stout white paper. My little friend set hers to rise | 
according to order, and baked it about five o’clock in | 
the afternoon. It was excellent bread. 
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For the Companion. 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 


The winter of 1880-81 was of exceptional severity 
as felt in Michigan. It found me occupying the posi- 
tion of surgeon to a lumbering company, and I was 
stationed at a small hamlet on Lake Huron midway 
between Saginaw and Thunder bays. On either side 
of this hamlet there was no settlement nearer than 
thirty miles away, while at its back a primitive forest 
of pine, larch and hemlock stretched westward nearly 
to Lake Michigan. 

A single highway following the sinuosities of the 
coast connected our settlement with the outer world, 
but this road was practically impassable in winter. 
In the season of which I write navigation closed the 
second week in November, a month earlier than | 
common. Phenomenal snow-storms followed, and | 
by Christmas-time the ground was hidden by snow 
nearly four feet deep. 

The region was healthful—loggers are notoriously 
hardy and robust men—and my duties consequently | 
were not onerous or exacting, but I had not antici | 
pated so severe a season, and so had not made ade 











_THE YOUTH’ 


Once, on turning a line of ice-hummocks about 
seven miles from shore, we were met face to face by 


five gaunt gray, wolves, evidently just over from Her | 


Majesty’s dominion. At the sight of us away they 
scurried, going down lake, with bodies fairly hugging 
the ice in mad anxiety to annihilate space. They 
were followed by a chorus of yells from us, that 
served the double purpose of stimulating them to 
greater efforts and of recalling the forgotten courage 









that, somehow, had 
gone into retire- 


of our boots; but | 


we had little to fear from the animals, for the Amer 
ican wolf is a sneaking and despicable brute at best, 
and anything but the, ferocious creature depicted in 
fiction and in the popular works of natural history. 

Our final expedition was made on the twenty-sixth 
of March. For some days the weather had been 
balmy and mild, with bright skies and occasional 
warm showers. The bluff-sides back of the settle 
ment were bare; the swamps were overflowed; the 
wealds and ridges enclosed ponds and miniature lake 
lets; 
deep. Though the sun had disappeared from the 
lake, the ice, to all appearances, was as solid and 
firm as in mid-January, and we ventured upon it in 
all confidence of its security. 

As was our custom, we drove to the scene of opera- 
tions in a pung drawn by a pet roan mare of mine, 
somewhat remarkable for speed and_ intelligence. 


She was especially chosen for this duty because of the | 


docility and affection that induced her to remain in 
the immediate vicinity of her master. 

This day everything seemed to go wrong with us 
from the outset. The sleigh broke down when we 
were half a mile out, necessitating a return for re 
pairs. “Jeannie” manifested a decided inclination 
to disobey her driver, and several times attempted to 
face back, shied, once or twice all but: balked, and 
generally behaved in a most incomprehensible man. 
ner. The sky clouded over, the air became moist and 
heavy, and a stiff breeze, accompanied by a drizzle, 
sprang up in our teeth. 

Arrived at our destination, the customary blue of 
the waters of the lake was observed to be replaced 
by a dingy greenish yellow hue in which the snatches 
were immediately lost to sight, though ordinarily 
they could be traced in their downward course for a 
dozen fathoms. After a lapse of six hours we had 
only two great blue-cats to show for our trouble— 


| hideous monsters, for which no one had any use since 





ment in the vicinity | 


our own highway was a watercourse half a yard | 


quate provision for the amusement of my idle | these fish are wholly unsuited to civilized stomachs. 

moments. Deprived of books, shooting rendered| Old and weather-wise fishermen are wont to prog 
impossible by the depth of the snow and by the in. | nosticate a rapidly approaching storm when these 
roads of wolves that drove the game to the fastnesses | creatures, whose proper home is along the bottom, 
of the interior forests, time soon hung heavily with | are observed near the surface. The Commodore was 
me and my associates, and any incident that prom. imbued with all the superstitions peculiar to his call. 
ised to relieve the monotony of our life was welcomed. | ing, but he dared not raise his voice in warning, 





One morning about two months aftér our “shutting | 
in” a fisherman, familiarly known as ‘*The Commo 
dore,”’ entered the company’s counting-room, and | 
offered for sale a magnificent specimen of the Macki 
nac salmon, or Great Amethystine trout—the Na-ma. | 
go-des of the Otchipwes, whence scientists derive the | 
specific title of namaycush, salmo namaycush. 

How this huge fish could have been obtained was | 
something of a puzzle to me, since Lake Huron was 
frozen from shore to shore, and this great trout, 
brought in by the fisherman, could only have come 
from the deep waters of mid-lake. 

Inquiry revealed the fact that the fish had been | 
“snatched,” or caught through the ice with a snatch. | 
A “snatch” is—well, imagine sixty or seventy | 
_ fathoms of cotton “clothes-line” of nearly the diame. 

ter of one’s little finger toggled to the ringed end of a | 
huge hook of home manufacture, the hook’s shank | 
embraced by a spindle-shaped lead of three or four | 
pounds’ weight. Behold a “snatch!” | 

The four resident representatives of the company, | 
its “junior,” “superintendent,” “store-keeper” and | 
“doctor,” one and all, were ardent fishermen. The | 
upshot of the Commodore’s visit was that we en. | 
gaged him to initiate us into the mysteries of ‘“snatch- 
ing.” The company’s warehouse and the skill of the | 
local blacksmith supplied the necessary fishing-gear. 

Fishing through the ice, whether by “snatching” or | 
in other ways, is far from being a genial or entran- 
cing pastime, though it is superior to ennui. When it 
conres to one’s spending hour after hour in the midst | 
of a frozen plain, where the thermometer persistently | 
hugs the wrong side of zero, exposed to winds that 
chill the fisherman to the very marrow; when the | 
least carelessness means frostbite to face, hands, or | 
feet, the situation is anything but a “soft” one. | 

Trout became so plentiful at our table that they | 
ceased to awaken appetite in us; but this circum- 
stance in no way modified our enjoyment in fishing | 
for them, and the “snatches” were in pretty constant | 
use throughout the winter. The fish that we caught | 
in excess of our immediate wants were given to the 
Commodore, who pickled them to sell. | 

Four or five fish was the average reward of a day’s | 
fishing. The Commodore was our indispensable com- | 
panion, owing to his superior knowledge and experi- | 
ence. He alone could locate, in all this vast frozen | 
wilderness, the huge reef nine miles from shore near | 
which large trout were wont to congregate—a reef 
that reared its jagged walls sixty fathoms above the | 
lake-bed, yet did not come within a hundred feet of | 
the surface. 

As may be supposed, our fishing expeditions were | 
not unattended with adventures. Once, when out of 
sight of land, we were caught in a blinding snow- 
storm, and wandered about until night-fall, when, 
happily, we made South Point, where there was the 
shanty of a “lone fisherman,” who enacted the part | 
of the Good Samaritan, drying us, feeding us, and 
sending us on our way rejoicing. 


satisfy the restless impor 


knowing the ridicule that he would incur by so doing. 
Finally the wind abruptly 
shifted out of the north-east 
to west-nor’-west, and blew 
a screeching gale. 
Meanwhile nothing would 


tunity of the roan, which 
continually stamped and 
shrilly whinnied. Petting, 
blanketing, food, alike were 
of no avail; she even re- 
jected the Commodore's 
proffered tobacco, an un 
heard of bit of self-denial, 
as she was inordinately 
fond of the weed. At last, 
when for the second time 
she had seized my coat in 
her teeth as if to draw me 
away, I imagined that she 
was ill, and demanded that 
we eat lunch, and then immediately depart for home. 

As we sat along the pung-rail discussing sandwiches 
and “‘ill-luck,” “Junior,’”’? who chanced for the moment 
to assume the upright position within the vehicle, 
suddenly dropped back with pallid face and working 
lips, and gasped, “Heaven help us, fellows! We are 
all adrift !” 

“I knowed hit! I knowed all the time them cat- 
fish wa’n’t snoopin’ round fer nothin’! shouted the 
Commodore, leaping to his feet, catching the mare 
by the bridle, and deftly whirling her between the 
thills. At the same instant I sprang to the sleigh 
floor, altogether incredulous of the truth of the alarm. 
That we could be afloat did not seem within the 
bounds of possibility. But, alas! it was too nearly 
true! 

The numerous rivers and streams of the coast, 
swollen by rains and melting snows, had for days been 
pouring constantly increasing volumes of warmer 
water into the lake, increasing its temperature and 
disintegrating and honey-combing the ice from be- 
neath, until a gale was the one factor required to 
ensure the disruption of the rotten mass. 

I quickly realized our peril, for to the north and 
east all was open water, which had approached to 
within a hundred rods of our position. Its advance 
had been unobserved, owing to our preoccupation, 
the noise of the storm, and a line of hummocks that 
obstructed our vision. Two miles away there had 
also opened between us and the shore a broad lane of 
water, extending toward the south, terminating no 
one could tell how or where. : 

There was not a moment to lose. Once adrift in 
the lake, hope must be abandoned. Apparently the 
field on which we were was yet stationary, but the 
broad channel moving southward was rapidly cutting 
us away from the inshore ice. There was a bare 
possibility of escape to the south, if we could reach 
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| Sturgeon Point, nine miles away. This point is a 
spit that juts out into the lake for a league or more, 
and below the surface is prolonged as far again asa 
barely submerged reef. 

Upon this point is a government lighthouse and 
station of the Life Saving Service, and we, had a faint 
hope that from there we might receive some aid, 
though we knew that both the light and the station 
were abandoned, save for two care-takers. Even the 
lifeboat was away for repairs. 

As we tumbled into the sleigh, “Jeannie” sprang 
away without waiting the word of command, going 
down the lake at the top of her speed, as if animated 
by the thoughts and fears of the men behind her. 

On we sped, a pale and silent group. The tall, 
white tower of the light rose but slowly to our vision, 


and still more laggardly lifted its bulk against the | 


gray of the southern horizon; and to our excited 
imaginations minutes were transformed into hours, 
and a brief half-hour became an age. 

The tortures of that ride defy description. The 
events of a lifetime forced themselves for review 
before our mental vision. Tightly compressed lips, 
blanched cheeks, and staring eyes, told of the doubts 
| and fears each would fain have concealed even from 
| his own consciousness ; and a form of paralysis super 
vened—the peculiar numbuess that in dire and pro- 
| longed extremity induces outward calm without in 
| the least mitigating the agony of the soul. 
| Every instant we expected that the ice-field would 
| open and engulf us or bar our progress. Already the 





| little mare had dragged us over numerous cracks and | 


| rents that a moment later would have proved our 
destruction. Ears preternaturally sharpened by fear, 
| in spite of the roaring of the gale, took note of the 
crashing and grinding that was going on behind us. 
A backward glance revealed a scene to appal the 
stoutest heart as the angry waves drove the loose ice 
| furiously forward, tossing and piling up, only to dis- 
| appear again instantly, carrying with it new masses, 





| broken from the field. The work of disintegration and | 
| destruction was advancing with a speed that rivalled | 
| our own; and beneath our runners we could feel the | 


| heaving, swaying, and throbbing of the imprisoned 
| waters. 

| As the line of hummocks that marked the reef 

| prolongation of the Point came in view, we discovered 
| that the long, narrow floe upon which we were—the 
| vanishing ice-sheet, washed on the one hand by the 


| breaking waves of a vast expanse of lake, and on the | 
| other by the waters of the crevasse that all along had | 


leut us off from shore — was continuous, with ice 
| immovably anchored among the outlying rocks of the 
shallows. Only a few rods more, and our safety was 
assured. 

The wind, which was blowing in fierce and fitful 


centrating its energies, swept down in a squall of 
unusual violence, shrouding us in a dash of rain that 
obscured all about, catching the sleigh and whirling 
it round, thereby nearly throwing the mare from her 
feet and bringing her to a full stop. At the same 
instant a loud report rent the air; the ice beneath 
shook and trembled; a flock of gulls, appearing from 
‘some unknown quarter, swept overhead in noisy and 
discordant flight that seemed ominous; and as the 
thick cleared away, it was seen that the floe had 
parted near the head of the crevasse, and was already 
several yards out in the lake. 

Hearts that a little before had been beating high 
with hope, now sank utterly. The Commodore threw 
off his coat as if to make a plunge and swim for it, 
but the hopelessness and folly of such a procedure 
caused him to replace it. Our fate’ seemed sealed 





‘except as aid could be had from the Point. But just 
then a grinding sensation told that the floe had met 
a temporary check, and its direct movement changed 
to a circular motion as it pivoted upon its lower 
extremity, caught probably by some great rock. 

Another gust of the squall still further reduced the 
area of our ice-raft, leaving us upon a portion scarce 
half an acre in extent; but it also set in motion vast 
quantities of loose cakes, sending them dancing and 
swirling down the crevasse. Just opposite us, where 
the lane was narrowest, they jammed and piled up, 
momentarily bridging the chasm. Here offered a 
chance—a bare chance—that we might escape by 
abandoning the pung, and risking our lives on foot. 

But before such thought could be acted upon, 
“Jeannie” darted forward with such abruptness that 
the pung was nearly overturned, and the next instant 
was in the midst of the heaving, swaying mass, over 
which we were dragged with furious bangs and jolts. 
Not once did she miss her footing; but with unabated 
speed, leaping from one unstable foundation to 
another, on she went, the occupants of the pung 
clinging to its sides with all the energy of fear. A 
strip of water, several feet across, gaped suddenly in 
her path, but she took it with a bound that landed 
her in safety on the opposite brink. 

Not so fortunate was the pung, however. Down it 
went with a great splash, filled, half turned over, then 
righted as it rose to the ice again with a terrible 
crash, and went to pieces after the manner of the 
“Wonderful One Hoss Shay :” 

“All at once, and nothing first, 
Just as bubbles do when they burst.” 

Little remains to be told. The last leap took us 
into the midst of rocks and bowlders where the ice 
was in a measure secure from the effects of the gale. 
Three minutes’ walk brought us to the line of hum- 
mocks that marked the strand, over which we 





gusts, now veered more to the north, and, con- | 
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| scrambled, none the worse for the experience exeept 
| for a good wetting, some bruises, shaky knees and 
irregularly accelerated heart-beats. 

We stormed the station to the unbounded amaze 
ment of its guardian, who kindled a rousing fire in 
the berth room for our benefit, supplied us with 
hot coffee, and provided us with a change of gar 
ments until our own proper apparel could be dried 
“Jeannie,” in the meantime, found snug quartevs in 
the boat-room below. 

Three hours later we set out for home, wading 
| half-leg deep in slush and melted snow. Though the 
hour was close on to midnight when we arrived, the 
settlement was yet awake, and our arrival was the 
cause of great rejoicing and jubilation, for we were 
supposed to be dead or dying somewhere in mid-lake. 

Dr. G. ARCHIE STOCKWELL. 
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| IN THE LOOKING-GLASS, 


| If the world could see the world 
As the worid the world might see, 
| A better world than this old world. 
Perhaps, could never be. 
| —Eben E. Rexford, 
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For the Companion. 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN. 


When the blind boys at the Perkins Institution 
heard of the death of the famous deaf-mute, who had 
| 80 long lived among them, one little fellow said, 
| Laura can see and hear now.” 
| All her friends felt that the boy had spoken the 
right word—that none of us could regret the quiet 
and peaceful end of her long and useful life, more 
than fifty years of which had been passed in the 
adopted home where her benefactor, Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, first succeeded in bringing light to her 
imprisoned mind and soul. 

I believe it was Sidney Smith who compared this 
achievement with Pygmalion’s famous deed—that 
of converting a marble image into a living human 
being—for poor Laura was little better than a statue 
of stone before she was taken to the Perkins Insti- 
tution. . 

So much has been already said and written about 
the education of this remarkable woman, that I will 
not speak of it here. But I will relate a few stories 
| about her, which give us a pleasant insight into the 
ways of her silent, but happy life, and especially the 
last year of it. 

Laura was very fond of birds, and treasured very 
carefully a stuffed pet which she allowed the different 
teachers at the Blind Institution to keep in their 
rooms, at various times. Thus Miss B—— had this 
precious birdie under her charge during the past 
winter, and Mrs. K—— had enjoyed the pleasure of 
its dumb society at a previous period. Laura had a 
strong sense of justice and fairness, and loved to dis- 
tribute her little favors among her friends with strict 
impartiality. 

One evening, during the past winter, Laura opened 
| her window to adjust the blinds, and as she put out 
| her hand it touched upon a little winter bird—a wee 
sparrow which had crept to her window-sill for 
| warmth and shelter against the bitter cold of the 
| winter night. Her delight at seeing, or rather feel- 
ing of this, novel visitor was very great, and the deli- 
cacy of her touch may be inferred from the fact that 
the tiny creature allowed her to caress him, appar- 
ently without showing any fear. 

Laura kept this window-blind shut, after she made 
the discovery that it sheltered a bird, and every night 
she would put out that wonderfully gentle hand of 
hers and ‘caress her little feathered friend, which 
must have grown to love her touch, for he came regu- 
larly to this quiet nook, until the warm weather made 
him seek the open fields and budding trees. 

At the breakfast-table Laura would often talk 
about her tiny visitor, and describe the delicate 
wings which he had allowed her to caress. She was 
rather chary, however, of showing her treasure, fear- 
ing, no doubt, that he would be frightened away from 
his quiet home. She invited a dear blind friend to 
feel of the little sparrow, because she knew that the 
friend’s touch had the wonderful softness which 
comes only to those who are deprived of sight. 

Thus, while we pity the blind for their sad afflic- 
tion—the absence of eyesight—they, in their turn, 
pity us, because of our clumsy, untrained fingers, 
fingers which are blind, even as their own eyes are 
blind. 

Laura did not like to feel of dogs or cats—there 
was something unpleasant to her in the feeling of 
fur, and she would shrink from contact with it. Yet 
she felt a sympathy for animals, as well as for people, 
and especially for all that were in trouble, or who 
needed help. 

She was strongly attached to her mother, with 
whom she always spent the summer months, and her 
last intelligible word, spoken in finger language, 
shortly before her death, was ‘mother.’”’ But her 
adopted home, at the Blind Institution, was where 
she loved best to live. 

Here she was surrounded by people who covld talk 
to her, and with books which she could read; here she 
had constant opportunities for making herself useful 
to the little blind children and others about her; here 
she met and conversed with many people from differ- 
ent parts of the world. In a word, here she found 
the intellectual life which was almost a necessity to 
her active mind, and which she could not find else- 
where, owing to her sad deprivations. 

Laura was of a cheerful and happy disposition, and 
when we find with what loving-kindness she was 
surrounded, and in what a pleasant manner she was 
made to take part in the duties and pleasures of those 
around her, we cannot so much wonder that she 
was cheerful and contented, knowing herself to be 
both useful and beloved. 

It is well-known, however, that Laura always 
spelled correctly, and would gravely correct any one 
who made a mistake in spelling, when conversing 
| with her. Ordinarily blind people find much trouble 
in spelling correctly, and during the past winter there 
has been a “‘revival’’ in spelling at the Institution for 
the Blind. 
| Ten of the youngest blind girls were instructed to 
| pick out one word each day from their reading 
| lesson, and to learn to spell it correctly. Thus when 

review evening came the little class were prepared to 
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spell fifty words which they had learned during | until ten o’clock brought Miss B—— and Laura’s | 





the week, and Laura was made the judge of the | second and last escort duty for the night. 


occasion. As most of the children had learned to 


On Sunday morning she always went to pray- 


talk to her, they recited this spelling lesson by | ers, and it was the custom to allow her to choose 
making the letters of the word in Laura’s hand; | the hymn and the passages to be read from the 


those who were unable to talk to her making use | Bible on that day. 


of the services of their teacher as interpreter. 


ee eS 


These she would follow with 


her fingers, in the raised print, thus joining in the 

















LAURA BRIDGMAN’S SPELLING-BEE. 


Laura ‘“‘listened”’ to these recitations, with great | devotional exercises which she loved so well, and 


patience. If any word was spelled wrong, she 
would stop the little speller, and give the child a 


with so sweet and childlike a spirit. 
As Edward Everett Hale so fitly said, ‘«No one 


chance to correct its mistake; if it failed to do so, | could see her without feeling himself the better 
Laura would show the little one the right way to | for it—we are all better men and women because 


spell the word. 

I should like very much to have seen one of 
these silent spelling bees, and to have beheld the 
little blind folks making the letters with their tiny 
fingers laid lovingly in the palm of their thrice- 
afflicted elder sister, from whom they were learn- 
ing, not only a lesson in spelling, but a lesson in 
love and patience under affliction as well. 

On Wednesday mornings she was in the habit 
of going to the girls’ school-house, to be present 
at the sewing-class of the youngest children. One 





she has lived.” FLorence Howe HALL. 
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THE INEVITABLE. 
Why seek to set your little will 
Against the wise, divine decree? 


Why not prove = the seeming ill, 
And yield with grace to what must be ? 


Christian Register. —Harriet M. Mills. 
i. 


LABOR IN ENGLAND. 
Soon after the end of the great strike of laborers 


of the wee-est girls was sent to conduct Laura | about the London docks Mr. Gladstone made a 
across the school-yard, and it was a pretty sight | brilliant and powerful address on the condition of 
to see them thus walking together, the elderly | the English laboring classes. 


woman trusting herself entirely to the guidance 


He took a glance over a period of fifty years, 


of the little child. At first Laura was a little | and showed how, during that period, the comforts 
afraid of going thus alone with so small a mortal, | of the English laborer have been improved, and 
but she soon gained confidence, when she found | how his rights have been more completely se- 


that her leader was competent to the task. 


| cured. The railway now enables the workingman 


When she was safely installed in her seat at the | who is out of work in one place to seek it in 


long work-table, Laura would rap on the table, in 
friendly greeting to her little classmates, and they 


would respond by rapping back to her. With her | friends, in any part of Great Britain. 





another and distant place. Cheap postage enables 
him to communicate with employers, relatives, 
Cheap 


hands laid upon the table she could feel the vibra- | newspapers increase his intelligence and interest 
tions caused by the rapping, and would then clap | in the world. 


her hands, in token that she heard, or rather felt, 
their response. 

Every one then set to work, all sewing the paste- 
board cards in Kindergarten fashion, and Laura 
comparing her work with that of the children. If 
any little needlewoman got into trouble she would 
go to Laura, who would set matters right with 


her deft fingers—and with her tongue also, where | 


a needle was to be threaded. She could thread 
needles with great rapidity, ‘‘faster than I could,” 
said the matron of the cottage where Laura lived. 

When the lesson was over, the little ones would 
shake hands with their silent sister. 

Laura could sew very neatly, both by hand and 
on the sewing-machine, and the youngest class 
of children was not the only one which benefited 
by her instructions. 

Laura took an interest in politics, and always 
remained a steadfast Republican. She was, like 
the rest of us, a good deal wrought up over the 
last election—that of Harrison—and asked every 
one who came to see her at that time whether he 
was a Republican or a Democrat. She was de- 
lighted when Harrison was elected. 

One of her relatives is strongly Democratic in 
his feelings and getting into an altercation with a 
member of the opposite party, he also got a pom- 
melling from the enthusiastic Republican. It is 
rather amusing to find that Laura’s sympathies 
were against her relative in this matter. She said, 
“The man did right to hit him.” 

I have spoken above of Laura’s needing a guide 
to escort her across the school-yard, on account of 
her deafness; but in the house she went about 
alone as fearlessly and freely as the other blind 
inmates. Indeed, she was in the habit of escort- 
ing the matron and her sister to their rooms at 
night—not because they needed her escort, but as 
a pleasant little attention, and one which she may 
have felt it right to bestow upon them, on account 
of her seniority both in years, and in residence at 
the institution. 

Thus she would say to the matron, who went 
to bed at nine o’clock, ‘‘Please leave the gas turned 
down low, so that I can see Miss B—— when she 
comes in,”—for Laura always spoke of seeing 
people, as the blind so often do. 

With her knitting to beguile away the time, she 
would sit patiently in the half-darkened room, 
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There are, moreover, Mr. Gladstone said, in 
these days an immense number of benevolent 
societies and schemes for giving comfort to the 
poorer laborers and their families. Almost every 
article of food is cheaper, and more money is 
within the poor man’s means. 

The laborer’s wages have advanced fifty per 
cent., for which, on the other hand, he gives less 
work in return. 

These are a few of the many benefits which 
Mr. Gladstone mentioned as having been gained 
by the English laborer in half a century. 

Unhappily, there is another and a darker side 
to the picture of the condition of English working 
people. There never was a time when so much 
attention was paid to every phase of the labor 
question, to the actual condition of the laboring 
poor, as is the case to-day in England. 

Strikes follow each other with almost uninter- 
rupted rapidity. Now it is the dockmen, claim- 
ing higher wages; now bakers and tramway 
hands, demanding shorter hours. Labor is 
powerfully organized throughout England in 
every branch of human industry, and the leaders 
of the forces of labor are listened to by the upper 
classes as they never were before. 

At the same time exposures sre constantly 
being made of the wretched lives led by many of 
the laboring poor of the English cities and towns. 
For weeks the columns of English newspapers 
have been teeming with accounts of the pitiful 
wages, the desperate and exhausting work, the 
filthy and disease-breeding habitations of this 
class. Cases of indescribable hardship have been 
related, showing how near the verge of actual 
starvation many hard-working people—some of 
them aged and worn out by a long life of cease- 
less toil—are constantly existing. 

In London, within a few weeks, the authorities 
have taken the matter of unhealthy habitations 
in hand; have discovered numbers of tumble- 
down houses badly ventilated, drained, and out 
of repair, and in some cases have caused such 
houses to be emptied of dwellers and closed 
altogether. 

Meanwhile, the subject of better dwellings for 
the lowest class of the laboring poor has excited 
widespread public attention; and one liberal- 
minded man, Sir Edward Guinness, has made a 


splendid gift of a million and a quarter dollars to 
| be devoted to the erection of such dwellings, and 
their rental at a low rate to deserving working 
people. It is stated that good rooms will be rented 
in the buildings to be erected by this fund, at from 
thirty-seven cents to half a dollar a week. 

That there is need, and sore need, for such a 
benefaction, and many others like it, may be seen 
by the rents now paid by the poor laborers in 
London, compared with the wages they earn. 

One or two cases may be given as illustrations. 
In one instance a woman was found who worked 
sixteen hours each day, during which she earned 
just twenty-five cents, or a dollar and a half a 
week. She had to pay, out of this, seventy-five 
cents a week for a wretched, dark, unhealthy 
room, in which she was forced to work, cook, eat 
and sleep. 

Another woman and her daughter, working at 
trousers-finishing, earned together, by working 
fourteen hours each day, about three dollars a 
week. The mother was almost blind, and the 
daughter a confirmed invalid. They paid half a 
dollar a week for the rent of a miserable room, 
and their other expenses were such that they had 
only six cents a day left for food. 

Many more are the piteous and harrowing tales 
told of the extreme poverty and terrible hardships 
suffered, from day to day, and from year to year, 
by the laboring poor of the English cities. 

Scarcely less deplorable is the condition, in many 
parts of England, of the agricultural laborer. In 
the Southern counties he often lives in a hovel 
scarcely fit for pigs to be kept in, with a large 
family of children, on wages of a dollar and a 
half a week. 

In many thousands of English laboring fam- 
ilies, meat as an article of food is unknown, and 
is never tasted from one year’s end to another; 
and this is true, both in the great towns, where 
great masses of working people are huddled, and 
in the rural districts, which seem to the traveller, 
speeding through them by rail, so smiling and 
prosperous. 

Thus, while Mr. Gladstone’s bright picture of 
the improvement in the condition of the English 
laboring classes during fifty years is in some 
respects quite true; while labor is asserting and 
obtaining its rights with force and success in 
these days; it remains the fact that large numbers 
of the lower laboring classes are living to-day in 
extreme privation, working perpetually during 
waking hours, dwelling in vile, reeking, horrible 
tenements, and barely able to procure food and 
clothing enough to keep body and soul together. 

———_+op—__“—_—_ 
THE NEW YEAR. 


I see not a step before me 
As I tread on another year, 


clear, 
And what looks dark in the distance 
May brighten as I draw near. 


—Mary G. Brainard. 





————+or—____ 
“UNITED STATES.” 


There are some dates called to attention by re- 


| cent events which are destined to be memorable 


in different parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

In 1776 the United States of America were 
formed. 

In 1824 the United States of Mexico came into 
official being. 

In 1861 the country which had been called New 
Granada took the name of the United States of 
Colombia. 

In 1864 Venezuela became the United States of 
Venezuela. 

In 1889, just one hundred years after the people 
of Paris had overthrown the Bastile, the Repub- 
licans of Brazil abolished the empire, dethroned 
their Emperor, Dom Pedro, with very little vio- 
lence of any kind, and established a republic 
called the United States of Brazil. 

The year 1889 may also be memorable for the 
federation of the republics of Central America, 
and their union into a republic which will be 
called the United States of Central America. 

A Congress or Diet of the Central American 
Republics, sitting at the city of San Salvador, has 
formally signed a Pact of Union,—an instrument 
corresponding with the Articles of Confederation 
under which the United States of America were 
first organized,—and has submitted this compact 
to the governments of the five Central American 
Republics—Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nic- 
aragua and Costa Rica. 

This instrument has, we believe, been ratified by 
three of the States named, Guatemala, Salvador 
and Honduras; and Costa Rica is supposed to be 
ready to enter the union if Nicaragua also will do 
80. 
The Congress will assemble in August, 1890, at 
Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras, to choose, 
by lot, a President for one year, from among the 
Presidents of the new Republic. 

According to this compact, the Presidency of 
the Central American Republic will pass by rota- 
tion from State to State, year by year, during ten 
years; but at the end of that period a constituent 
convention will assemble to form, as our conven- 
tion did in 1787, a more perfect union. 

An American journal, referring to the tendency 
to federation and consolidation which is one of the 
features of modern political life, predicts that 
some day there will be in the Western Hemisphere 
but two countries, the United States of North 





America and the United States of South America. 








This may, indeed, be the case some time in the 
future, but it is likely to be a somewhat distant 
future. And yet itis quite possible that it may 
be realized long before the realization of the event 
which has been a favorite dream of European 
Republicans—the formation of the ‘United States 
of Europe.” 

SMALL AMENITIES. 


Frank Foster and Charles Dean were classmates in 
the high school. They shared the same rooms at 
college, and entered an architect’s office together soon 
after their graduation. 

They were always good friends, but Charles found 
it difficult to understand why Frank was met every- 
where with hearty good-will and cordiality, while 
people invariably chilled a little in manner when 
speaking with him. They received a good many 
pleasant social invitations, and Charles went every- 
where that Frank went, but never managed to enjoy 
himself as well, owing to the lack of full friendliness 
which he encountered. 

The young men met one day down town a lady 
whose home was a centre of social life in the little 
city where they lived. 

“I am glad I met you, young gentlemen,” said 
Mrs. Carroll, after the first greetings. “We expect a 
few young people at our house to-night to see my 
niece Julia, whom you both know. She is staying 
over for a day with my daughter, quite unexpectedly, 
on her way to New York. I hope you will both 
come.” 

“Thank you!” said Charles Dean, carelessly, al- 
though he was secretly pleased. ‘I'll see about it.” 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Carroll!” replied Frank. 
“T shall certainly come if I can be excused by my 
mother. I have made a half-engagement with her 
to be at home this evening, if some old friends of 
hers, who are coming from a distance, get here by 
to-day’s train.” 

There was a little more chat, then the young men 
lifted their hats and passed on. 

“I’m going,” said Charles. ‘I'll let the drawings 1 
was going to make for my father to-night wait over.” 

On reaching home, Frank found that his mother’s 
friends had arrived. He sent a note at once to Mrs. 
Carroll to tell her that he was sorry he could not 
accept her hospitality for the evening. Charles went 
to Mrs. Carroll’s in the evening. His father was very 
much disappointed about the promised drawings, and 
he found no special warmth of welcome from the 
hostess, nor from the young ladies who had been 
told that he had said he would “see about it’? when 
asked to come. 

This little incident was only one of a hundred ways 
in which Frank showeg his sense of responsibility in 
the social relations of life, and Charles his lack of it. 
There was little wonder that Frank was always more 
cordially treated. 

In every sort of social relation, thoughtfulness for 
others, kindliness and tact, form the foundation of 
good manners. Courtesy in little things counts for 
much. The young man or young woman who neglects 
to respond courteously to invitations ought not to 
expect many of them. 

A “beautiful behavior” is a rare accomplishment, 
but it is one of the most excellent things in life. An 
affectation of indifference to an invitation is as much 
a failure morally as it is socially. It shows selfishness 
as well as ignorance. 
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PUMPING MACHINES. 


“Too many pumping machines at Cousin Clara’s,” 
said alady. ‘I cannot allow my little boy to go there 
alone; they quiz him like lawyers about our affairs. 
Of course we have our little secrets that we like to 
keep in the family, but what Henry knows they ex- 
tract from him, merely out of idle curiosity.” 

“Oh, I hate to call there,” said a young lady, allud- 
ing to a family in the town where she lived. ‘Mrs. 
G and Madge are so inquisitive. They’ll ask me 
where I got my dress, how much I paid a yard, how 
many yards I had, who made it, and a dozen other 
questions about that, and anything else new, that I 
chance to have on. And when they’ve exhausted my 
clothing they’ll take up mother’s in the same fashion. 
We only call there once a year. They haven’t half so 
many friends as they would have if they weren’t so 
inquisitive. People don’t like pumping machines.” 

It is true that inquisitive people rarely have many 
friends. Idle curiosity, a desire to pry into the affairs 
of others, begets rudeness, which repels even a child. 

“Aunt Caroline presses me awfully with questions,” 
declared a little nine-year-old girl the other day. 

“How so?” inquired a friend. : 

“Oh, she asks if papa and mamma get cross, and if 
Aunt Frances is going to be married, and everything 
like that; and it makes me feel—nervous-like. I 
don’t like to go there.” 

Aunt Caroline had thought to quiz her with impu- 
nity. But the little girl was quick to discern a pump- 
ing machine. 

We might say that the pumping machine is a gossip 
in training. Don’t pry into other people’s personal 
affairs. Don’t ‘“‘wonder” about them, don’t think 
about them, don’t talk about them. Impertinent 
curiosity is almost the surest mark of a vulgar mind. 
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TOO MUCH TIME. 


It is well understood among those who are familiar 
with the world that if one wishes a piece of work 
done, it is safest to go to some man who seems 
already to have his hands full. The person who has 
nothing to do is the last person in the world to do 
anything. 

A surgeon in the United States Navy declares that 
itis hard for men of nervous temperament to learn 
to be idle, but that when the habit of indolence is 
once acquired, it is almost impossible to shake it off. 

The men on board the ship with him, he says, all 
became “‘past masters” in the art of doing nothing. 
‘Hours, days, weeks went by without a ripple—wasted 
time.” He never knew any one to pursue any steady 
occupation for a week. Men would bring out their 
books and map out a line of study, but all to no pur- 
pose. A “deadly laziness” paralyzed all their good 
intentions. 

One of the officers had brought with him an elabo- 
rate set of books, plates and instruments for studying 
the fish of the Gulf of Mexico, which had never been 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


il 








thoroughly described. He began operations in earnest, | societies have picnics of their own, to which the 
making ‘the ward-room smell like an unclean fish-| public are cordially welcome on the payment of a 
market, and earning the objurgations of his mess-| small sum toward the expense of the entertain- 
mates.” But at the end of a fortnight he put his| ment. It is amusing to the railway traveller to 
books and instruments away, and so ended, says the note, as he passes through some pretty countryside, 
surgeon, “the only organized attempt at study I ever | not one or two but perhaps fifty different picnics in 
saw at sea.”’ full swing, each numbering scores or hundreds of 
There is no little encouragement in this anecdote | guests. It has been said with much more truth than 
for those who hunger for knowledge, but seem to | is usually to be found in epigrams of this kind that 
have no leisure in which to acquire it. The hard- “New Zealand people are like cattle. You need 
working man can always do a little more, while the | only turn a number of them into a pasture, and leave 
idler, on the other hand, is always managing to do a| them alone, and they will make themselves perfectly 





WANAMAKER’S. 


PuytatiA! Never mind the 
name. It’s a Hair Wash. Be 
thankful if your scalp is soclean 
‘and your hair so healthy that 
|you need nothing of the sort. 
Maybe one in half a million is 


Wonders of the Paris Exposition. 
American visitors at the Paris Exposition all agree 
that at no point was there a more continuous crowd of 

| interested observers than about the gorgeously carved 
Indian teak-wood case of Messrs. Colgate & Co. Delight 
was freely expressed at its artistic character, the fine 
quality of the wares, the originality of the designs and 
finish put upon every detail of their productions. Al- 
though Messrs. Colgate & Co.’s reputation is so well 
established in this country that nothing can make or 
mar it, yet it is a great satisfaction to have it confirmed 
by the highest authority of a nation that originated the 
manufacture of toilet soaps and perfumes.—“JENNIE 





little less. 

Let no one be discouraged because his time is fully 
occupied. An industrious man’s odd minutes are 
worth more than a lazy man’s all day. 


POLITICS AND JUSTICE. 

Politically the great Wordsworth was a Conserva- 
tive. He loved the English Church and State. “I 
would lay down my life for the Church,” said he to 
Coleridge. He disliked change, and had a horror of 
reform. But, though a Tory in party politics, he was 
a Liberal in heart. 

“I have no respect whatever for the Whigs,” he 
once said to Crabbe Robinson, ‘‘but [have a great deal 
of the Chartist in me.’ The Chartists were 
political radicals of his time. 

An anecdote, told by Lord Coleridge, shows the 
poet’s sympathy with the people. 

Sir John Coleridge, the father of the present Lord 
Chief-Justice of England, once accompanied Words- 
worth on a visit to Lord Lonsdale. At acertain point 
in the road the poet proposed to Sir John that they 


the | devoted eighteen months to the training of the ani- 





| 


should leave the carriage and walk the rest of the way | 


through the woods. While crossing a field by a dis- 
used track, Sir John observed a blank wall at the 
opposite side, with no gate nor stile, and asked if they 
were in the right path. 

“Yes,” replied the poet, ‘you will soon see.” Upon 
reaching the loosely-built wall, he put his foot against 


it, and made a breach sufficient to let the two men | who is often allowed to range the house, the dog and 


pass through. 

“There used to be a right-of-way for the people here, 
time out of mind,” said Wordsworth, “but the land 
has been recently bought by Lord ——, and he has 


closed this ancient footpath against the people. Iam | follows her master through the streets of the town, 
determined, however, to have it kept open, so far as I| put has torn to pieces several strange dogs when un- 
I | accompanied by her friend Bruce. 


am able, and will walk no other way to the castle. 
wouldn’t be surprised if we met Lord —— to-night at 


the castle, andif so, I shall let him know what I think training he 


of his action.” 


Lord was there, and after dinner referred to | Performance necessitates much extra training and 


the Radicals who broke down his wall, and entered his 
grounds without permission. 

“IT am the person, my lord,” said Wordsworth, 
“who broke down your wall, and I shail do it again; 
for there is an ancient right-of-way through that field, 
aright of the people, and Iam determined to main- 
tain it. 


thus, and you will find the Radical beneath.” 


Sr —_ 
HIS HAIR. 


“If you do not care to send me your photograph,” 


| 20% ‘“ 2 «Fg - a ae 
wrote a hero-worshipper to a celebrated author, “1 | be said. “I tell you what Iam, sir; I’m an individ- 


shall be glad of some old thing you have worn; an 
odd glove or a ragged necktie.” 


It would be interesting to know in such case, if satisfaction. The clergyman thinks that the Scotch 


the seeker would really be as well satisfied with the 
necktie as with the glove. 

‘Thaddeus Stevens, it is narrated by the New York 
Tribune, was sitting in his office one day, chatting 
with a few friends, when an old lady, wearing a poke 


bonnet, blue goggles, and carrying a green umbrella, | train stop at Campsie?” 
She looked about her as if in | 


walked into the room. 
search of some one, and then asked, solemnly : 

“Can you tell me where to find Thaddeus Stevens, 
the Apostle of Liberty?” 

“I am Thaddeus Stevens,” replied the owner of the 
name, curtly, for he was not a man given to senti- 
ment. 

“Are you Thad-de-us Stevens, the Apostle of Lib- 
erty?” 

“I suppose I am, ma’am.”’ 

“Well,” said the old lady, “I came from Bucks 
County to see Thaddeus Stevens, the Apostle of Lib- 
erty, and to take home with me a lock of his hair.” 

The Apostle of Liberty took off his red wig, and 
handed it to her. ‘There it is, ma’am,” said he. 
“Take as much as you want.” 


se 
DISAPPOINTED. 


There was a certain nobleman at the court o. Louis 
XIV. of France who. was known to be inordinately 
anxious for distinction. One day the king asked him 
if he understood the Spanish language. 

“No, sire,” was the answer. 

“That is unfortunate,” said the king. 

The nobleman at once conjectured that the king 
wished to make him ambassador to Madrid. He 
accordingly employed a teacher and applied himself 
day and night to the acquisition of the language. 

At last, pale and exhausted, but witha satisfied and 
expectant look upon his face, he came to the king 
with the announcement, “Sire, I can now speak 
Spanish.” 

“Do you understand it well enough to converse 
intelligently with a Spaniard?” 

“Yes, sire,” the man replied, in eager expectation. 

“TI wish you joy,” said the king; “now you can read 
‘Don Quixote’ in the original.” 

—_—-—~+or_—_——_ 
NEW ZEALAND HOLIDAYS. 


The colonists of New Zealand, according to Mr. 
Edward Wakefield, are a holiday-making people. 
There is almost an average of one recognized holiday 
to a month, and it is a common practice for all work- 
ing people to take two or more days at Christmas, 
New Year’s and Easter, so as to make an unbroken 
play-time of three or four days, including a Sunday. 

Then the great mass of the people give themselves 
up to amusement. Horse races, athletic sports, beat 
races and excursions are carried on in every available 
spot, and are attended by large and almost invariably 
well-behaved crowds. 

The commonest of all holiday amusements, how- 
ever, is the picnic. The several trades, sects and 
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You bought the property with that right | in his “Noctes Ambrosian.” 
attached to it, and, Conservative as I am, scratch me | found old Mr. Ambrose not at all proud of the celeb- 


| 


| to be highly indignant at being thus put into litera- 
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| founded by such an apparently insignificant thing as | 





JUNE.” [Ado. 


A Perfect Safety Pin at last. 


THE ROYAL. 


happy.” 

On a warm and tempting New Year’s Day an enter- 
prising burglar might walk through a New Zealand 
city and help himself, undisturbed, to the contents of 
most of the houses. Dwellings and streets are alike 
deserted, and the casual sojourner who does not un- 
derstand the ways of the place seeks in vain for some 
one to speak to, or something to do. By six or seven 
o’clock in the evening the streets are lively with re- 
turning crowds. 

———~+or—__——_—- 


TAMING THE PUMA. 
Mr. William Lant Carpenter gives in Nature an 


account of a tame puma which was exhibited in 
Montana. Mr. Wittich, the owner of the puma, had 
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mal. Proofs of this training were given one evening 
at the store of the owner. 


The beast not having been fed for twenty-four 
hours, its master trailed pieces of raw meat over her 
nose and mouth, which the puma did not attempt to | 
eat until the word was given, as to a dog. Occasional 
attempts were made, but a twist of the ear by Mr. 
Wittich was enough to control her. | 

When meat was placed a few yards away, the 
puma fetched it by word of command, and permitted 
the meat to be taken from her mouth by her master, 
who fondled her as he would a cat. 

A very fine dog, a cross between a pure setter and 
a pure St. Bernard, five years old, named “Bruce,” is 
on intimate, and even affectionate, terms with the 
yuma, who allowed him to remove meat placed upon 
1er jaws, and to eat it. On one occasion the puma, 





Mr. Wittich slept together in the same bed, and the 
master was wakened by the puma attacking some one 
who came to rouse him in the early morning. 

When the puma is tied up, the dog goes to sleep 
alongside her, and kisses her, and the puma responds 
with a short, sharp bark of greeting. The puma 


Mr. Wittich believes that this is the only puma 
known to be in captivity and comparatively tame. In 
r he has chiefly used the whip. Her mem- 
ory is short, and three weeks’ intermission of the 
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trouble. 
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DIGNIFIED. 


An English clergyman relates that his father was 
in the habit of frequenting Ambrose’s coffee-house in 
Edinburgh, the house made famous by John Wilson 
To his surprise he 


rity which had been conferred upon his establish- 
ment. On the contrary, he had taken it into his head 


ture. 


“What right had Mr. Wilson to talk about me?” 


Itis not clear just what he meant by this, but he 
repeated the statement again and again, with evident 


are rather fond of hard words. He once asked a 
station-master whether the 3.25 train went to Camp- 
sie. 

“Do you want to go to Campsie?” answered the 
official. “The express does not stop at Campsie. The 
12.40 train stops there.” 

The clergyman repeated his inquiry, ‘‘Does the 3.25 





Such impertinence was more than the station-agent 
could bear. 


“Now, look here,” he said, looking very angry, “do 


tel Ornaments, Art Fur- 
Non looking niture, China and Glass 
you think Iam going to be your—your—your aman- Ss x 
“lhe beonght out the word with crushing dignity, | Ware, House Furnishing 


and left the inquirer, as he himself confesses, ‘‘mor- | 
ally prostrate.” | Goods. 
——- +o» | 
CONSULTING THE STARS. 

It is strange that many persons yet confound | 
astronomy with astrology, a result of the undue im- | 
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of Greenwich Observatory, frequently receives letters 
asking what his terms are for drawing a horoscope! 
The writers of these letters often promise to make 
known, if necessary, the true day and hour of their 
birth. Such incidents call to mind a story told of 
Herschel, the astronomer. 

During a very rainy season, a farmer in his 
neighborhood came to ask his opinion, or rather the 
opinion of the stars, as to the day that would best 
suit for making his hay without any fear of losing it 
by showers. 

The great astronomer led the man to a window, and 
ointed with his finger to a meadow where the grass 
nad been mowed and was rotting in the wet. | 

“You see that field,” said he. ‘Well, it is mine. 
Isn’t that enough to show you that, as regards rain 
and fine weather, Iam not a bit more of a conjurer 
than any of my neighbors?” 


<> 
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THIMBLE-RICH. 


We have somewhere read of an Englishman who 
was knighted for introducing wheelbarrows in army 
entrenchment work, and was known afterward as the 
‘“‘wheel-baronet.” A thimble—as any other really 
useful article—would do credit to a coat-of-arms, | 
though we are not told here that its inventor ever 
mounted it that way. | 








There is a rich family of the name of Lofting in 
England, the fortune of whose house was originally 


the thimble. 

The first ever seen in England was made in Lon.- | 
don less than two hundred years ago by a metal 
worker named John Lofting. The usefulness of the 
article commended it at once to all who used the 
needle, and Lofting acquired a large fortune. 

The implement was then called the thumbbell, as it 
was worn on the thumb when in use, and its shape 
suggested the rest of the name. This clumsy mode of 
utilizing it was soon changed, however, but the name, 
softened into “thimble,” remains. 


—_—— +o 


A COUNTRY bachelor spoke ef a newly-married 
chum as one who had gone over to the silent majority. 
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DO YOU WISH 


to see just what kind of a picture this 
Camera makes? Send us 4 cents in 
stamps and we will mail you a sam- 
ple. The picture tells the story. Read 
all about this wonderful Camera on 
page 543 of the PREMIUM List. 

Price complete, Camera, Dry Plates, 
Developing Pan, Printing Frame, 
Chemicals, etc., if sent by express, 
only $1.75. If sent by mail, 40 cts. 
additional. 


Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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JANUARY. 

Th. 2. Capture of Granada by the Spaniards, 1492. 

Fr. 3. Gen. Bragg retreated from Murfreesborough, 1863. 
Sa. 4. Civil Service Reform Bill passed the House, 1883. 
Su. 5. Catherine“de Medicis, Queen of France, died, 1589. 
Mo. 6. Pizarro founded Lima, 1535. 

Tu. 7. Gen. Israel Putnam born, 1718. 

We.8. Thos. Paine’s ‘Common Sense” published, 1776. 





For the Companion. 
TWO GUESTS. 
What! going so soon, old friend ? 
Into the storm and at night? 
Stay, I y, for the day 
And the kindling light. 
The snow falls sullen and cold, 
The moon is haggard and old— 
Will you go? Must you go? 
Then wait till I saddle my steed ; 
Since urgent must be your need, 
He shall bear you over the snow. 
What! No? Do you still say no? 
I trust there is ee amiss, 
That you bear no grudge, no spite ? 
Something I said, perchance, 
{n the heat of our talk to-night— 
Some word I have dropped—some glance ? 
No? nothing—but only this, 
That a new guest comes this way 
With a jovial retinue? 
Then, friend, I did thee stay ; 
There is room and to spare, for two. 
“Nay,” with a smile, “nay, nay |” 
And into the heart of the night, 
Into the breast of the cold, 
Gray and pallid and old 
The Year hath taken flight. 
The Year hath taken flight— 
And lo! the storm doth cease ; 
Stars are born on the height, 
And a wind of the west breathes “Peace!” 
For the new guest rides elate— 
Like an arrow he cleaves the air ; 
He hath paused at the outer gate, 
He hath challenged the warder there. 
He seems like the knights of old 
Who rode on a holy quest, 
With his shield of undimmed gold 
And his snowy, waving crest. 
There is neither shame nor fear 


I heard him breathe a sigh, 
For the old, departing Year. 


Ipa WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
—___ +r 


For the Companion. 
NUMBER SIXTY-EIGHT. 


Many years ago a gentleman, his wife and their 
little boy, ten years old, were visiting the State- 
prison at Charlestown. While they were passing 
through one of the corridors the gentleman made 
some inquiry of the attendant in regard to a man 
sentenced to imprisonment for life for a brutal 
murder. 

“By the way,”’ said the officer, stopping before 
an open door, ‘this is his cell,’ and as the three 
visitors drew near, the father gently pushed his 
little boy inside and closed the door. The child 
was terribly frightened, and at his screams the 
door was at once opened, his mother saying, as 
she took him in her arms and wiped his eyes: 

“No, no! they sha’n’t shut up my little son in 
prison !”” 

As they walked on the boy gave one more 
glance at the dreaded cell, and saw upon the door, 
in large, yellow figures, the number ‘‘68.”’ 

Years passed by. His parents died; he became 
a sailor, and at the age of twenty-three was second 
officer on board a large steamer plying between 
New York and the Isthmus of Panama. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he contracted the habit of 
drinking, and lost his situation. Unable to ob- 
tain another, he went to Boston, where his uncle, 
a man in prosperous circumstances, entertained 
him with the utmost hospitality, obtained for him 
a situation in New York, and gave him a liberal 
amount of money and a railroad ticket for that 
city. 

On his way to the station the young man stopped 
at a saloon for ‘‘one glass,”” and, falling in with 
some old companions, remained until midnight, 
when he was turned into the street by the pro- 
prietor. His money and ticket were gone, and, 
half-mad with drink, he resolved to rob his uncle’s 
house. 

He entered the house successfully, but while he 
was packing a large quantity of plate and other 
valuables some member of the family discovered 
him, and his uncle, exasperated at his ingratitude, 
gave him in charge of the police. 

He was sentenced to four years in the State- 
prison. Upon his arrival there he was conducted 
to a cell, upon the door of which he saw in large 
figures the number “68.’’ It was the same cell 
into which he had been thrust as a child. 

Up to this time he had been in a state of sul- 
len indifference, but suddenly memories of his 
childhood came rushing upon his mind. He 
heard his mother say, ‘“‘No, no! they sha’n’t shut 
up my little son in prison!” and, throwing him- 
self upon the floor, he wept bitterly. 

There upon the cold, bare stones, he breathed a 
fervent prayer that God would help him in his 
great affliction. He rose from his knees with a 
determination to redeem his lost character. 

After serving out his sentence, he obtained, with 
some assistance, a situation aboard a naval vessel. 
A few months later, the warden of the prison 
received from him a letter, from which the follow- 
ing extract is made: 

“I deem it my duty todrop you aline. I should 
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| have written long ago, but I thought it might be | 


best to delay it until I had been long enough in 
the service to know whether I liked it or not. It 
was rather hard at first,—at least, it seemed so to 
me; but now I can say I am perfectly satisfied, 
and was never more at home in a ship. 

“I have the good-will of all the officers, and | 
especially of the captain. I am coxswain of his | 
boat, and he tells me that he will get me an| 
appointment as boatswain in the service, on my 
return.” 

“A few years had passed,’’ says the warden of 
the prison, who tells this true story, ‘“‘when a gen- | 
tleman, whom I did not recognize, was shown | 
into my office, and, after greeting me warmly, 
introduced himself as my former prisoner. He 
had risen, step by step, and now occupied a posi- | 
tion far above any he had hoped to attain. Best | 
of all, he had faithfully abstained from liquor 
since the day when he became ‘Number 68,’ and 
asked God to aid him in retrieving his wasted 
past.” 


——————— 
DEGREES OF SUFFERING. 

The sensation of pain, says Doctor Collier in the 
Nineteenth Century, originates in one definite part of 
the brain, and cannot be caused by any amount of 
stimulation of other parts. This explains the fact 
that tumors and abscesses often form in one section 
of the brain and cause there acute agony, while in 
other portions their growth is hardly noticed. It is 
also true that the more active and highly developed 
brain presides over the more sensitive system, while 
the man of sluggish mental power can endure a 
greater amount of pain without wincing. 

Man may be roughly divided into two types, the 
nervous and the muscular. Examples of the first are 
to be found everywhere among close students, and of 
the latter among agricultural laborers, although there 
are, of course, variations from the rule. The fact is 
an established one that these types are not equally 
sensitive to pain, but all physicians are prepared to 


COMPANION. 


it was, all we could hope for was that the reptile 
would slip off the engine and drop upon the track. 
But the creature manifested no such intention. 
Perhaps it knew that there was a rule against getting 
off the train while in motion, or, more likely, it en- 
joyed the heat of the furnace. Pretty soon it raised 
its head, and I foolishly made a kick at it, taking 


care not to put my foot within striking distance. 


It was an unfortunate demonstration. The creature 
was not frightened, but at once accepted the challenge 
and advanced upon us. We were besieged. 

The driver sprang out on one side of the engine, 
holding on by the hand-rail which runs along the 
boiler; the fireman went up the pile of logs behind 
him like a mountain cat; Tom vanished from the 
scene on the side of the engine opposite to that the 
driver had taken, and calied upon me to follow him. 

The other men were as much at home skipping 
round on the engine in the dark as squirrels are in 
the top branches of a beech-tree; but my feet were 
rooted to the iron. 

The cobra raised itself to strike. I tried to jump, 
but I could not move. Another instant and I should 
receive the deadly wound. But just in the nick of 
time the fireman—brave fellow! I owe my life to 
him—slipped down from the logs, seized the snake by 
the tail, and flung it into the furnace. 


— 4 
THE KING. 


Who said that the Summer was fairest, 
And Autumn, the Harvest’s proud queen ? 

Who called that pale season the rarest, 
When buds are first tinging with green ? 


Who'd chant to the praise of the subjects, 
fosgesting their monarch’s to sing ? 

Who'd bow at the feet of his pages 

And not at the throne of their King ? 


King Winter! his diadems crown him :— 
Pure silver his mantle, aglow 

With crystals that gleam in the sunlight, 
And sparkle like gems in the snow. 


Who said that his kingdom was 
His forests a wilderness drear ? 

Go view the long arches, where slumber 
The trees in the hush of the year! 


Who said that his heart, too, was frozen? 
The bells ring his cheer from their spires ; 

And see, from a thousand warm corners 
The chimneys are roaring his fires! 


So when round your firesides you gather, 
Your glad Christmas carols to sing, 

When plenty has crowned the glad season, 
All hail to her monarch, the King! 


IQ 


barren ? 
? 


— Selected. 





agree that, as a rule, the nervous temperament is far 
more sensitive than the muscular. 

It is widely acknowledged that men of the muscu- 
lar type often endure the most painful operations 
without showing any indications of suffering, and 
that they afterward confess they have felt very little. 

The case becomes even stronger in reference to 
savages, who are notably callous to pain. It is said 
that when boots were introduced into New Zealand, 
the natives were eg 4! desirous of wearing 
them, and when one of them became owner of a pair 
too small for him, he did not hesitate to chop off his 
toes, and after stanching the blood with a little 
hemp, force his foot into the boot. 

Many facts connected with diseases of the brain 
tend to prove that it becomes sensitive in proportion 
to its activity. In the early stages of inflammation 
of the organ, when the quantity of blood circulating 
through it is larger than usual, it becomes so sensi 
tive that a bright light or a loud sound gives actual 
pain; but later, when the circulation is greatly dimin- 
ished, the patient becomes less sensitive than when 
in health. 

It follows logically from the fact that an active and 
— developed brain reports greater suffering than 
a sluggish one, that the lower animals are less capa 
ble of pain than man, their superior in the scale of 
being. The humane and kindly person will not, how- 
ever, depend upon any such theory as an excuse for 
abusing his dumb friends, but will prefer to act on 
the renee se that the crushed beetle “finds a pang as 
great as when a giant dies.” 


— 
LINCOLN, THE LAWYER. 


“Yes, we can doubtless gain your case for you,” 
said Abraham Lincoln to a man anxious ‘o retain 
him; ‘“‘we can set a whole neighborhood at logger. 
heads; we can distress a widowed mother and her six 
fatherless children and thereby get for you six hun 
dred dollars to which you seem to have a legal claim, 
but which rightfully belongs, it appears to me, to the 
woman and her children. 


“You must remember,” continued Mr. Lincoln, 
“that some things legally right are not morally right. 
We shall not take your case, but will give you a little 
advice for which we will charge you nothing. You 
seem to be a sprightly, energetic man; we would 
advise you to try your hand at making six hundred 
dollars in some other way.” 

Mr. Herndon, for twenty years Mr. Lincoln’s law 
partner, and now his biographer, says that he once 
wrote to one of their clients, “I do not think there is 
the least use of doing anything more with your law- 
suit. I not only do not think you are sure to gain it, 
but I do think you are sure to lose it. Therefore the 
sooner it ends the better.” 

“I see that you’ve been suing some of my clients, 
and I’ve come down to talk with you about it,” he 
said one day to a lawyer, who had brought suit to 
enforce the specific performance of a contract. 

Upon seeing the evidence to be presented, Mr. Lin- 
coln said, “Your client is justly entitled to a aecree, 
and I shall so represent it to the court; for it is 
a ry my principles to contest a clear matter of 

ght.” 





Some lawyers would have contested the case | 


until the value of the farm was consumed by the costs | 


of litigation. 

Mr. Lincoln was a 
the justice of the cause he advocated. In tryin 
case, where most lawyers would object he would say 
he “reckoned” it would be fair to admit the truth to 
be so-and-so. 
had heard his objection answered, he would say, 
“Well, lL reckon I must be wrong.’” ‘ 

But when the case ended, says one of Mr. Lincoln’s 
colleagues at the bar, the adversary would see that 
what Mr. Lincoln had been so blandly giving away 
was simply what he could not keep. He might yield 
six points, but by adhering to the seventh, on which 
the whole case rested, he retained everything that 
would help win the cause. 





++ 
CLOSE QUARTERS. 


An English resident of India relates that he once | in advance of he: 


had occasion to make a short journey by rail in June, 


great lawyer when convinced of | 





When he did object to the court, and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and was invited by a frend, who was in the railway | 
company’s service, to ride with him on the engine, | 


“the coolest place on the train.” 
gratefully accepted. 


The invitation was 


We started late in the evening, and I soon found 
that Tom was right about the engine being the coolest 
place. The speed of the train created a breeze which 
rapidly absorbed the abundant moisture which a 
man’s body throws off when the thermometer regis- 
ters ninety at midnight. 

Nothing worthy of remurk occurred till the driver 
ordered the fireman to fill up the furnace. Then, as 
the logs were being thrown in, out dropped a lively 
cobra on the foot-plate. It was not a very large 
specimen,—about four feet long, perhaps,—but its 
bite would not have been the less fatal on that 
account. 

There were four of us human beings on that foot- 
plate, and this new passenger made the place some- 
what crowded. Neither of us had a stick, or our 


| she could see his greedy eyes fastened upon them at 





embarrassment could readily have been relieved. As 


“SHON.” 


A gentleman who made a horseback tour of the 
backwoods of the West some years ago met with 
many amusing experiences. 


the country, but he says that, however contracted 
were their quarters, he never applied in vain to one of 
them for shelter. He stayed one night with an old 
German farmer, whose house consisted of but two 
rooms, one above the other. 


The upper room, which was a mere loft, had in it 
two beds, one of which was given to the 
the farmer’s son, a heavy-eyed, stupid-looking boy of 
about fifteen years, named John, slept in the other. 

Long before daylight the next morning the father 
began calling, “Shon! Shon! Gid oud!” 

“I vill, soon,” “Shon” replied, drowsily, and imme- 
diately fell asleep again. 

‘his occurred several times; then the father called 
out, in the most emphatic tones: 

“Shon! O Shon! Eef you don’d gid oud yoost so 
quick as you can, I vill goom up mit a bail of vater, 
und I bet I makes you shump!” 

John seemed to care less for the possible pail of | 
water than for the frostiness of the morning. “I vill | 
be up soon,” he answered, and settled himself for | 
another nap. 

In two or three minutes, says the traveller, I heard 
heavy footsteps ascending the rude steps leading to 
the attic, and while I lay a with “Shon,” 
a — of icy water drenched me almost from head 
to foot. 

“Now, sir,” stormed my host, “I told you I would | 
douse you if —” 

“But you have doused me!” I managed to gasp, 
with my teeth chattering. | 
Thus made aware of his mistake, the amazed father 
became profuse in his apologies, and more excited 

“It vas 


than ever. 

“Vat!” he shrieked, in the darkness. you! 
0-0-0-0-h, dot Shon! I thought he vas in dis bet! It 
vas dark; I could not see! Und you vas all vet! 
0-0-0-0-h, but I gives it to dot Shon now! I vill troun | 
him mit a whole par’l of vater! Shon, you Shon! 
See vat meestake you make me do! I vill—Shon, vere | 
you vas?” | 

But “Shon” had taken advantage of the hubbub 
and darkness, and had escaped the wrath of his fa- | 
ther for the present, though I fear there was a terri- | 


ble reckoning for him later in the day. | 
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SHE OUTWITTED HIM. | 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat relates an ad. | 


venture that befell a young woman of that city while 
travelling recently in New England. Her husband | 
had been compelled to remain for a day or two in | 
Boston, and she had gone on to meet her sister, who 
was passing the summer in an out-of-the-way country | 
village. At about four o’clock in the afternoon she | 
reached the station where she was to take the cars on | 
the little branch road which ran to her destination. | 
Here the sleepy-looking ‘depot-master” informed | 
her that the afternoon train had just gone, but that 


& 2 | another would start at some time in the evening. | 


She sat for a while in the dreary little waiting-room ; 
but the day was pleasant, and the track, running as 
it did through a pretty stretch of woods, seemed to 
invite her steps. It was but three or four miles to | 
the village. Why shouldn’t she walk? 

Her husband had especially cautioned her against 
doing this, but really there seemed to be no good 
reason for his timidity. She was used to walking, | 
and in short she determined to set out, first giving the | 
agent full instructions as to the forwarding o 
baggage. 

“What an idiot I should have been,” she thought, 
when she had gone about a mile, “to stay all this 
glorious afternoon in that miserable stuffy station!” 

But just when she was thus congratulating herself, | 
a man came suddenly out of the brush about fifty feet 

r. In an instant her heart was in 
her mouth. The fellow was ragged and dirty, a 
brutish-looking tramp. What could she do? 

She remembered the splendid solitaire diamonds in 
her ears. The rascal could not help noticing them; 


this moment. There was no house in sig t, and every 
instant the man was coming nearer. 

Desperate, but outwardly calm, she resolved upon 
her course. 

“Good-evening,” she began, in the gentlest and 
most lady-like manner. “tf you please, will you be 
so good as to tell me how far it is to N——-; I am 
entirely alone, and seem to have lost my way. Won’t 
you be good enough to help me?” 

The man’s eyes were still upon the diamonds. How 
easy it would be to get them! But this being appealed 
to as a gentleman was too much for him. He was 
not used to it. 

“I am very sorry,” he answered, “but I am a trav- 
eller like yourself, and am rather a stranger in these 
parts. Is there no other way in which I could assist 
you? 

“Thank you, no! 
pleasant journey.” 





Good-evening; I wish you a 


There were few towns | 
or hotels along the route, and he had to depend in | 
great part upon the hospitality of the residents of | 


uest, while | 


her I 
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The tramp went one way, and perhaps was ready 
in an hour to laugh at himself for a fool, thus to be 
imposed upon by a woman’s voice; and the lady went 
the other way, and in due time arrived at the end of 
her journey. 

——_—_+or— 


SUBDUED. 


A writer in “Our Four-Footed Friends” relates 
that a farmer had a bull so fierce that he was kept 
constantly chained by a ring in his nose. He seemed 
to have a particular antipathy against the farmer’s 
| brother, who had possibly irritated him on some 
occasion, and never saw him approach his shed with- 
out beginning to bellow and paw the ground. 





One day there occurred a terrible thunder-storm. 
It hailed violently, and the thunder and lightning 
were almost incessant. The bull meanwhile was 
| exposed in an open shed, from which he could be 
| heard bellowing with terror. The farmer proposed 

that one of the laborers should go and remove him 

into the shelter of the barn, but no one of them was 

| willing to face the storm, and finally the farmer’s 
| brother volunteered to undertake the task, facing at 
| once the double danger of the lightning and the bull. 
He put on his great-coat and ventured into the 

| yard. The bull was trembling with fear, the ristle 
| of his nose nearly torn through by his struggles to 
et free, but as the man approached he became quiet. 

‘ear had disarmed him of his ferocity, and he suffered 
himself to be untied and led into the barn. 

The next morning, as the man was crossing the 
yard, he remarked that the bull no longer saluted him 
| with his accustomed bellow. It struck him that possi- 
| bly the animal might remember his kindness of the 
night before. He accordingly ventured to approach 
him, and found that now, so far from showing any 
dislike, the animal evidently enjoyed his presence, 
| bending his head forward with the utmost gentleness 
while the man rubbed his ears. 

From that day the bull continued as gentle as a 
lamb, suffering his former enemy to play all manner 
of tricks with him, tricks which no one else on the 
farm would have dared to attempt, and seeming 
always to take pleasure in his company. 





—+o—____ 
MAORI ORATORY. 


The native orators of New Zealand agree with 
Demosthenes that “action” is the first, the second, 
and the third characteristic of eloquence. A short 
time after Bishop Selwyn settled in New Zealand it 
became necessary to remove the Episcopal residence 
and college from Waimate to Auckland. The native 
Christians of the former place opposed the removal, 
and one market-day there was a great deal of speech- 
making on the subject in front of the bishop’s house. 


A powerful Maori orator opened the debate, his 
| audience being seated on either side of the path lead- 
| ing to the residence. Dressed in a handsome native 
mat, and holding a spear in his hand, the orator be- 
= by trotting slowly up and down the path. He 
gan each sentence with a run through a given 
space, and ended it just as he finished his run back. 

Growing warmer and warmer, he rushed backward 
and forward, leaped from the ground, slapped his 
thigh, shouted, and waved his spear. A stranger, 
ignorant of the language, would have thought that 
the orator was breathing out death and destruction; 
but he was simply urging the bishop to stay at 
Waimate. 

Two missionaries who had been long in the land 
replied to the Maori orator. One, a stout, old-fash- 
ioned English clergyman, with a broad-brimmed hat 
and spectacles, adopted the Maori action so far as to 
| march up and down the path with a spear in his 
| hand. His “action” elicited shouts of applause. 
| His brother, taking a spear, marked out a large 
space on the gravel walk, divided it into three parts, 
and then asked whether it was not fair that the 
bishop should live in the middle of the diocese, in- 
stead of at one end. Convinced by the marked-out 
space, the people exclaimed, “It is*just!”’ 








i. 2 ee 
NOT A TRADE. 


An English clergyman, sojourning in Paris, was 
asked to take the services at the American Episcopal 
Church during the regular incumbent's absence in 
the United States, and consented to do so. This 
brought him into contact with many “Parisian-Amer- 
icans,” some of them of the genuine Yankee type. 


One day, strolling in the street, I met an American 
with whom I had formerly been thrown into contact 
in hiring a house. 

“Well,” he said, with a hearty shake of the hand, 
“and how’s business?” 

“Business?” I said, meditatively; ‘and what’s 
that? I haven’t the luck to be in business.” 

“Well, I mean the preaching trade.” 

“Oh, that’s all right; only we parsons don’t call it 
business.” 

“Now I call that affectation, you know. 
you get your bread and butter b 

“Well, we may get our bread 
our butter.” 

I left him trying to unravel the meaning of my 
remark. But I ought not to tell this as a story 
against the Yankees. 

There came into a parish of which I had charge for 
many years an old butler who took a public-house. 
As I was returning from church one day, he touched 
his hat and said, “I hope, sir, that you will recom. 
mend me to your customers.” 

By my customers, it transpired, he meant the people 
who came to my church. 


What do 
rr 
by it, but we don’t get 


—- - +9 - 
SETTLING A DUEL. 


An amusing story used to be told of a wag who 
accepted a challenge to fight a duel. On the appointed 
day he sent word to his opponent to chalk on a board 


| an outline of his, the challenged party’s, figure, and 


if the challenger hit it, he would consider himself 
wounded or dead, as the case might be. 


This story may possibly have originated from one 
told in the “History of Hartford, Vt.,” of Consider 
3ardwell, an irascible inn-keeper of that town. 

He was often at variance with his neighbors, and 
once he and a guest, having quarrelled, agreed to 
fight a duel. At the appointed hour the adversary 
appeared, armed with a shot-gun. Bardwell loved a 
joke, and, pen | very busy, said to him: 

“Tom, Ill tell you what I'll do: You go out and set 
up a board about my size and shoot at it, and if you 
hit it, I’ll acknowledge myself killed, and treat the 
crowd.” 

The ludicrous proposition made every one laugh, 
and thus ended a farce. 


—_——_——_+o>—___——_ 
DISAGREEABLE AGREEMENT. 


It is dangerous to make a confession unless one 
really means it, and we may add that it is sometimes 
dangerous to take a confession as honestly meant. 


A husband and wife, between whom a little un- 
pleasant passage had occurred, had made the matter 
up, and the wife said, as if to clear her conscience : 

“Oh, well, I suppose I have my faults.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the husband. 

“What?” 

“T simply said yes.” 

“That I have my faults!” exclaimed the wife, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘What are they, I should like to know?” 

‘Well, to begin with —” 

“No. I don’t want to hear.” 
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Just then mainma came in with a very bright 


‘Kittens!’ exclaimed Bessie. ‘Tiny, soft, 
| smile on her face. 


fuzzy kitties. Ob, you darling little things! 
‘Bessie,’’ she said, “vou are going to have | Where did you find them, mamma ?” | 
some calls, after all.” | Nora found them in the hayloft,’’ said mamma. 
Bessie jumped up and down, exclaiming: | **We had quite a hunt for them.” 
“O mamma! Who?” “A gray one, and a spotted black-and-white, 
“Mrs. Tabbykins is bringing her three children | and this dear little white one.”’ 
| to see you.”’ ‘‘No wonder Pussy stayed away with these cun- 
‘“‘Oh—I'd rather have somebody I know,”’ said | ning babies to take. care of,’’ said mamma. 
Bessie, who had never heard of Mrs. Tabbykins “No, indeed,”’ said Bessie. ‘It was to take care 
before. ‘But I'll say, ‘Happy New Year,’ the | of these cunning little dears. But you must stay 
moment you open the door. That’s the way they | with me now, Pussy, and I’ll help you with your 
all do.” | babies.” 





























‘‘Here they are,’’ said mamma. | She made up herdoll’s bed for them. She | 
For the Companion. She opened the door, and Bessie cried : gave them a ride in her doll’s carriage. She | a 
‘Happy New Year!” | cuddled them, and:sung them to sleep; and it is | Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
AT THE DOOR. ; : . : 
Her callers were very polite, for they answered | pleasant to be able to say that Mrs. Tabbykins 2. 
“We will watch the old year out to-night, her at once. 


| was so well contented with her new quarters that | 
And the new year in!”’ Ned cried | 





a af | CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

: y ‘d eri ‘‘“Meow-w-w-w!”’ | she forgot she was making a New Year's call, and | In pitcher, not in spoon; 

Then three-year-old Baby Winnie ‘““Me-e-e-e-e !”” | stayed all day. In planet, not in moon;” 
Crept up to her mother’s side, 


And out from under her curly pate, 
Where queer little questions grow, 

Came: “Mamuina, how do ve new years come? 
And where do ve old ones go?” 


And mamma, with a bright 
smile, told her: 
“My dear little Winnie-wee, 
That is very hard to answer ; 
You shall watch with us and 
see!” 
And so when night drew the 
curtains dark 
And snug upon every side, 
Little Win climbed into her 


‘*Me-e-e-e-e-e !”’ 

**Me-e-e-e-e-e-e !”” 

Bessie gave a scream of delight. In walked 
Madam Puss with three little kittens. 


And when evening came Bessie said to her | 
| mamma : 
“Il think I’ve had the nicest New Year calls in 


| the world !”’ 8s. D. 








In steeple, not in church; 
In poplar, not in birch; 
In pastry, not in pie; 

In hornet, not in fly; 

In barley, not in corn; 

In whistle, not in horn; 





In buggy, not in sleigh; 
In ocean, not in bay; 
In mantle, not in gown; 
In country, not in town. 
The whole with all its joys, 
I wish you, girls and boys. 
2. 

NOVEL ACROSTICS. 

(Words of equal length.) 


1. Engines. 
2 hae 2. Active. 
neg heey «dada ‘ 3%. To feed. 
Her blue eyes bright an 4. A relative. 
wide. 5. To entertain. 
6. To relax. ure. 
But the minutes passed so 7. * vessel of state, or pleas. 
slowly, 8. Insects. 
a With so many in an hour, Ry  dinstge png al 
That long before it was over +H. An iron box for heating. 
She felt the Sandman’s 12. Notes. 
power; . ‘ . ; . r . The — line, read down, 
b ate ai ee . i ‘ h eee names a holiday; the third line, 
And two little fringed white OW 1d the Time 10 be (ad ANd by aul : read in the same manner, 2 
a . = : ’ —— festival, which occurs 
Were dropping low anc . 5 P 4 . i ({ oem Nt on that day. CyriL DEANE. 
lower, , find kind as we can from morn Till might : 
When there came a timid sum- \ . 
mons 


Against the outer door. 
She was wide awake that in- 
stant, 
And gazing all around, 
When once again she heard it, 
That gentle, asking sound. 
Mamma knew ’twas Dog Rollo, 
Not so did Baby Win. 
“QO mamma, hear ve New Year, 
A-stratchin’ to det in!” 
ae. 


tor 
For the Companion. 
BESSIE’S CALLERS. 


‘Happy New Year, Bessie 
darling.” 

Mamma came into the room 
and kissed her little girl. 
Bessie gave back the kiss, but 
sat still, looking very mourn- 
ful indeed. 

Mournful on New Year’s 
Day! 

Yes, it seems a strange 
thing to tell of a little girl in 
a pleasant room, with the 
New Year’s sun_ shining 
brightly into it. But when I 
tell you how it was, perhaps 
you will not wonder. 

She was just getting over 
the scarlet-fever. She was 
feeling quite well, but was 
not yet allowed to go out of 
the one room. 

This was bad enough, she 
thought, but it was not the 
worst of it. All the little 
girls and boys she knew were 
going to call on each other 
this New Year’s Day. They 
had talked about it, and set- 
tled it just before she was 
taken sick. Their mothers 
all said they might, and had 
promised to let them have some nice things to eat. 

And now, you see, as poor Bessie had had the 
scarlet-fever, she was not only obliged to stay in 
the house, but none of the other children could 
come to see her for fear they might take it. 

“It’s so dreadfully lonely,’’ said Bessie, looking 
out of the window with a very doleful face. 
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For the Companion. 
A GREETING. 


“Under the evergreen I brushed 
Some withered leaves away,— 

A purple pansy peeped at me, 
And smiling, seemed to say: 

‘I’ve waited long to wish you all 





“Chongy-chongy, jangle-jongle, clingle-clingle, 
Kling-k1.0Nc-KLANG!” 

Coming nearer and nearer, and jangling louder 
and louder. 

At last it came in sight. And what a sight! 
An old horse covered with bells from fore-top to 
his switching tail—short strings of big, hoarse 


look 


Tf all would be good and kind and Tue - 
4 And do the work that 1s Theis 10 do- 
y hate and pride our hearts weie fice 
What a.dlad New Year the world would see! 
Jind then T know we should fove to fook 


On cach bright page of the New Year Book. 


CONCEALED PROVERB. 


In each of the following sen- 
tences a word is concealed. 
These read in order will form a 
January proverb. 


1. The lake is rough when- 
ever the wind blows. 

2. Did you ever see a scarlet 
heron? ; 

3. If Monday should be rainy 
we could not go to the fair. 

4. Some physicians prescribe 
ginger tea for a cold. 

5. You must bake your cake 
in a hot oven. 

6. A shawl of extreme length 
cnweapoet her form. 

7. He always says what he 
thinks. 

8. No one likes a person who 
is ~~ scolding. 

9. When a tramp comes to 
beg in summer I offer him 
work. 

10. I saw a humming-bird flit 
over the garden. 

11. Her returning strength 
encourages me to think she 
will recover. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. 1st, oil; 2d, onions; 3d, 
vaste; 4th, raisins; 5th, pars- 
ey; 6th, currants; 7th, can- 
died orange peel. All make, 
Christmas pottage. 10th line, 
Christmas eve. / 

it as eve.} 
Name of people, Venetians. 


2. Extracts from Walter 
Scott. Marmion. 
“On Christmas Eve the bells 
were rung; 
On Christmas 
was sung; 
The damsel donned her kirtle 
sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly 


Eve the mass 


green; 

The fire, with well-dried logs 
supplied, 

Wert roaring up the chimney 


wide; 

The huge hall-table’s oaken 
ace, 

Scrubbed till it shone, the day 


to eo: 

Bore then upon its massive 
board 

No mark to part the squire and 
lord 


There the huge sirloin reeked ; 
hard b: 


Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas-pye; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 

At such high-tide, her savory goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in, 

And carols roared, with blithesome din; 


England was merry 
Old Christmas brou 


ay one when 
ht his sports again. 


A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


Mamma talked to her, and told her stories, but A Happy New Year’s Day!” | bells, long strings of little, shrill ones, loud- * : . = : ; 4 4 “ = 
after a while she grew tired of them. is —~<or—__—_ | mouthed cow-bells and tiny tinklers, all barking suRCHARGE 
“T wonder where Pussy is,’’ she said. ‘She For the Companion. and crying and jangling together! Such aracket! PRE RIV EVR 
used to stay with me and play with me; but now The driver had on a great-coat made of wolf- RESPONSES 
she stays away somewhere all the time.” | THE NEW YEAR RIDE. skins, and his head was covered with a tall, 3 5 = 4 4 ° bd 4 a 
“So she does,” said mamma. “She just comes| New Year’s Day, Aunt Kitty, with Patty and | peaked, skin cap, which just came above the back CHATOYANT 
at meal-time and gets her drink of milk, and then | Flossie and Lill, Tom and Ned, and even Baby | of the queer old sleigh. ZrevrvTaevus?s 
she goes away.” | Bob and his mamma, went over to Aunt Belinda’s| Jock and Jeems were scared. RECHERCHE 
‘I wish Nora would go and find her for me.” | with Uncle Joe’s “‘trotters.”’ They leaped out into a snow-drift, and bellowed dl s 4 : “4 : . z 
“Tl go, too,” said mamma. ‘Perhaps she is| Such a queer team!—nothing in the world but | like calves; then on they went, their hoofs clack- PROGRAMME 
out in the barn watching for mice.”’ |a pair of long-legged lop-horned Jersey steers, | ing worse than ever. PAL T-RBR BRS 
Mamma went, and was gone a longtime. Bessie | named Jock and Jeems. But wouldn’t they go!| Uncle Joe jumped off the sled and ran as hard AOR UuUsu?Pe iF 
got very tired of waiting. Some of the children | Just like horses! How their hoofs did clackety- | as he could to head them off, but, dear me! their Christmas Carols. Christmas Chimes. 


who were going calling went by. 
They waved their hands to her, and she felt more 
doleful than ever because she could not go too. 


| clack, and the snowballs fly from their big feet! 
| And one hit Aunt Kitty, and knocked her 


long legs beat his in no time, and they did not 
once stop till they were safe in the great barn- 


4. 9, 6,8, 3, 5=stars. 
12, 13, 14, 9 = carols. 


1, 11, 14, 7=calm. 10, 11, 
10, 2, 12, 4, 9, 6 = Christ. 


1, 13, 13, 14 =cool. 5, 6,4, 14, 14 = still. 1, 8, 3, 13 


| glasses off. yard. 14= carol. 8, 14,14= all. 7, 14 =M. L. — Martin 
‘“‘And I can’t have one single call, either,” she| But on their way home they heard a team| Weren't Aunt Kitty and mamma scared! But| Luther. 10, 13, 6, 6, 8, 9 = Cotta’s. 2, 4,5 = his. 


said, with tears in her eyes. 


coming long before they saw it. 





| the boys thought it great fun. 





2, 4, 9 = his. 


i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 = Christmas. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14 = carol. 





If you want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
= ounaporstal and Manufacturing . 
Yentre i 
| Centre State of Washington ; 
the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; Jersey-Fitting Union 
= pest of nectguaee on Puss ay me centre 0 
e Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific Coast, 
send for full information to the [Mention COMPANION. Undergarments, 
ACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, Washington. 
= ~ Silk, Jaeger Wool, 
Merino and Gouzo, 
also Silk and Wool 
mixed. 


Comfort Corset. 
BATES WAIST 


Unlike all other Corsets this has different 
shoulder sizes for each waist size, to fit 
both tapering waists and straight forms. 

(perfect substitute for 
corsets). Cata. sent free. 
Cc. BATES & CO., 


4 i THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. aa. 2 0 


























. a S : 2 There are no bones in it to break. It fits 
CLOTHING FOR A GOOSE, the form perfectly, giving entire freedom 
’ . . and ease, combinant, health with the style 
Last New Year’s, writes a correspondent, a very of the finest FRENCH CORSET 











3i ve ‘curred i q ry-yar rhere I | On receipt of $1.50, with your measure, we will 47 Winter St., Boston. 
amusing event occurred in my poultry-yard, whe re I 1 cand Gals ciemai Maken Genes wales on aban. }. . a 
had a flock of seven geese, which I was planning to BY MAIL gents wan . 
i T ing to » e 
keep through the winter. That morning I fed them, | Draw the tape tight around the waist over the 











as usual, giving them two quarts of corn taken from | } dress,and deduct two inches for bang om 

] i . > ing . > ofclothes. Forshoulder measure, taken 
a barrel in the shed. During the forenoon I had the same way, make no deduction. 
occasion to pass through the farmyard, and, to my Select from these sizes given 


The smoothness of sauces and purees for 


Postage rree Y which French cookery is noted, is easily under- 


stood by anyone familiar with the methods 




























#. . oa racticed in France. A sieve is an indispens- 
dismay, found the old gander stretched on the snow, | eg to at Me oe ma Pole article for the cook who produces one ap- 
apparently dead. The geese, too, appeared unusually 7 es . 32, 4, 36, petizing adjuncts toa meal. or doing = work 
dumpish, as if other deaths might be expected in a 4 se + + 82, 3H 38, 4 = aa and rapidly, the Hunter Sifter is 
re 3 Een ee 33 40, 2 zt 5,000, with The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 

Annoyed at the loss of the gander, I resolved to + De: 6S Ags yoke of 3 inser- hardware and house-furnishing stores. 
make the damages as light as possible, and so ey | 2eeeeoe Ce A toy Sifter, which shows how the large Sifter 
him up, carried him to the house, and proceeded to | } Send for descriptive circular if wanted. : | tions of Ham- works and which will amuse children, will be 
pick off his feathers. This done, I left his body at Agents wanted. Liberal terms. Mention Companion. burg and clus- sent free to anyone who will mention where 
the back door to be carried off by one of the men. BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston. this advertisement was seen, and enclose six 

{n the middle of the afternoon I heard a most | \—~ — ters of tucks. cents in stamps to : ; a 
unusual honking and squawking in the barnyard, and 7 Made of good THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 


ran out to see what was the matter. 

Matter enough, surely! There was the old gander 
whom I had stripped and left for dead, strutting 
about among the geese, who had recovered from 
their morning’s stupidity, and evidently didn’t like 
the novel appearance of their former “lord and mas- 
ter.” They were chasing the poor, shivering, naked 
creature about the yard, giving him spiteful pecks at 
every opportunity. 

I laughed till the tears came at the comical sight. 
Then I caught the poor creature, carried him to the 
house, and clothed him in red flannel, which I sewed 
on. He was a funny-looking gander. 

The geese liked him little better than before, and 
pecked and chased him so badly that I kept the unfor- 
tunate biped by himself for a few days, till he had 
become a little accustomed to his red flannel at ng 
After that he had little difficulty in recovering his 


a Ladies Silk 
Rubber 
Mackintosh 


Garments, 


Cotton, style o7 
cut. Price, 


25 cents 


each. All sizes, 
up to 40, inclu- 





D R ESSI N G i sive. Offered at 
FOR this low price to advertise the 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S Cotton Underwear Department. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Awarded highest honors at Boston, Mass. 





























































former dignity and prestige. Phila., 1876 | Melbourne, ee meee 
gat/iat led caused the deeming death, ot the, poo ed 
ry: 2 arent. > mischie 8 New Pans, “5, wherever F 
corn barrel. One oF the farm laborers, an excellent —— Camexhibited. cee FREE J 3 ~e f ye most beauti 
fellow, save that once in three or four months he ~~ ; = ul ever shown in 
would have “a little bit of a good time,” as he Paris Medal on every bottle, oe ae A) a 
expressed it, had hidden his bottle of whiskey, with Beware of imitations 5 Sse ae this or any other 
which he intended to celebrate New Year’s, in the z s ~ market, weighing 
corn barrel over night. The cork came out, the con- | = >> ay = ed = Ge 
tents escaped and saturated the corn, and my unfor- 4 co only from 10 to 12 
tunate geese had the “little bit of a good time.” p PINES - ui ~ © = 
It w. ing yet pertinent temperance less ’ > 7) oz. each. 
was an amusing yet pertinent temperance lesson Patent eqylied for Sniinthncteisnuaedtdiiamechiiae "si ~ s 
ny keg cam val Y . nent mee 
to the man, and it was six. months be fore he again PP ” od Gane the deve cman a” : FS x Send for samples 
indulged his appetite. I wish I could write that he , 4 a = Boned Waee ts ke asi a os 7) a Meatiuns ter 
completely reformed, but hereditary taint and habit p place of the Corset, and is mod- | SS 6» = 
were too strong to be thus overcome. The gander elled on lines thal give with | < ~ 5 e-g¢ measuring. 
wore his flannel suit all winter, and was spoken of comfort a graceful figure. (}) o & an? BARKER & CO. 
ever after as the “red flannel gander.” Manufactured in two quali-| ™ §& aor» 7 
: : ties of white material. @os 5 © = em Lane, 
—~+- A S 2 (Cor. Nassau Street,) 
Boned with Genuine Whalebone.| Wy = z N. Y. City. 
GOOD FOR EVIL. Trimmed with torchon = ~) 3 S 
‘ | lace and drawing ribbon, pad £e 
A prominent lawyer relates to a correspondent of the latter giving a dainty finish| @ 5 oO 
the New York Sun that many years ago, while he iris tae eae for mak- SS 4 ~ 
— Attorney-General of neg he ne on to be The, Front, is buttoned - 3 i 7) 5 
n Governor Stewart’s office when a convict was and the Back laced. 
brought in from the penitentiary to receive a pardon sizes het in Stock are:| = & _G WHO VALUE A REFINED COMPLEXION 
‘ poe Seda me (20 waist, 30 bust,) to and inclu-| Ig, Waist measure. 
at the governor’s hands. The convict was a “steam- i I ding (32 waist, 42 bust). 
boat man,” a large, powerful fellow, with the rough PRICES. The Mme. Demorest Illustrated MUST USE 
manners of his class. Style 701, Regular Length, American Coutil (white only),$1.75. yo Fashion panne 
fs r ‘ “ tee 
The governor looked at the man, and seemed| ( 701, Long Waist, ; ;— « ole eee wo Se Sao om, ones 5 ot mod ,] 
strangely affected, scrutinizing him long and closely. 710, Regular Length, Fine Jean, 2.25. | every possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, House Decoration, 
Then he signed the document which restored him to| “ 719 Long Waist giles. "Se 2.50, | Cooking, etc., etc. Subscription price only 50 cents per 
liberty, but before handing it to him, he said: “ ! Year. Mention yourss’ Companion. and send cent 


> - r . In stating size, take a snug measure around the waist 4 
“You will commit some other crime, I fear, and | outside Ae the dress, and phew wee one size smaller. for sut-scription and 25 cents additional to pay postage ani 


. Pp i 1 

soon be back in the penitentiary.” Will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the wore Ef MS Ly ” saioen eT ee MEDICATED 
The man protested solemnly that such a Sins price. One Good Agent wanted in every city. Address, DEMORES! FASHION and SEWING MACHINE CO, 

should never happen. The governor looked doubtful, ine ” 


and after a few moments said: GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 17 East 14th Street, New York City. 
“You will go back on the river and be a mate| = —— — ————— 

again, I suppose ?’’ ; F 
The man said yes, that was his intention. Z —S = s : 
“Well, I want you to promise me one thing,” con- 


tinued the governor. “I want you to pledge me your 
word that when you are a mate again you will never 
take a billet of wood and drive a poor sick boy out of 
his bunk to help you load your boat on a stormy 
night.” 

‘he man answered that he never would, but seemed 

. re 7 It imparts a brilliant transparency to the 

Deliciously Flavored. A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice, | **in. Removes pimples, freckles and discol- 

orations, and makes the skin delicately soft 

Preserves and beautifies the Teeth. Heals and hardens the gums. | and beautiful. It contains no lime, white lead 

Leaves a refreshing coolness in the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance | OF arsenic. In three shades: pink or flesh, 

to the breath. Beautifully put up. white and brunette. For sale by 























surprised and inquired why the governor requested 
such a pledge. 

“Because,” answered Governor Stewart, “some 
day that boy may become governor, and you may 
want him to pardon you for some crime. 

“One black, stormy night, many years ago, you 
stopped your boat on the Mississippi River to take on 
a load of wood. There was a boy on board working 
his passage from New Orleans to St. Louis, but he 





was very sick of a fever, and was lying in his bunk. PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
You had men enough to do the work, but you went to 

that boy with a stick of wood in your hand, drove PREPARED and GUARANTEED by E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass., BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
him on deck with blows and curses, and kept him MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT’S GCERMAN COLOCNE. | - : vs Sse cee aise fens ion Se 


toiling like a slave till the load was completed. re 4 F . 
“I was that boy. Here is your pardon. Never - _ Sample Vial of Rubifoam mailed Free to any Address. 
again be guilty of so brutal an act.” — <=> == 
The prisoner took the pardon, covered his face, and 
3 


e . . . . 
went out For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
TWO That’s why so many men that love THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
to dress well are our customers. 
Because for the same money they 


and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
INSTEAD OF would pay a tailor for ONE suit, or 























—_———-—+or — 
FIGHTING PARSON. 


During the eighteenth century Presbyterian minis- 
ters settled among the people of Northern Scotland 
needed to be men of great strength, piety and zeal. 
The Rev. Eneas Sage, whose story is told in “Parish | 
Life in the North of Scotland,” belonged to the order 
of muscular Christians, being more than six feet in 
height, and stout in proportion. 


which, owing to the construction of the bone pockets, 
one pair of trousers, or one over- 


may be removed at pleasure. 
THE C epre- 
coat, we cut and make to order 
ONE. TWO suits, or two pairs trousers, 
or two overcoats. This gives twice 


sents the waist as 
made for Ladies and 
the variety, and no well-dressed man likes always to be seen week 


Misses, boned and 
with full bust; the 
construction of inside 
of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 




















A year or two after he had become minister of days and Sundays with the riagots . speaestanagh oe yh 5 ee 
Lochearean, he announced, one Sunday, his intention AGENTS WANTED in every town and village in the U.S., vided within a waist. 
of holding “‘a diet of catechising” at the house of a where we have none now, to take orders for our famous goods cut In the Open Back Soft 
dissolute man, adesperate character of great physical ~ aists, as made for 
. . . , to order. Our reputation secures your first order, and that FIRST ones Inf: 
strength. P ’ Children and Infants, 
The minister's friends remonstrated with him, but ORDER secures you a steady customer every time. particular attention 
he went to the man’s house, and was ordered to go CUT TO ORDER: Pants, $3 to $5.25; Suits, $13.25 ~ aaktee leis: 
~~ dor sata tt , ‘i : ce to $21; Overcoats, $10.25 to $20.00. ments of the growing 
vasier said than done,” answered the minister; If you don’t know who we are, look in any commercial agency, or little ones has been 
“but you may turn me out if you can.’ 4 i weneys given in shaping the 
They were both powerful men, and neither of them = ve a: bank or business firm (except clothiers and tailors) in any arts, and from the 
hesitated to put upon the other his ponderous of these cities. arge variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted 
strength. After a short but fierce straggic: the min- from stock. |. ” PRICES. | - 
Sudan Nacasiaastiie-“iniae. etek tes tana : PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones, $1.75 
aver Became: s hor, and the landlord, prostrated el « “Boned Front only, 2.00 
upon eve +o 7, —_- rope coiled round his Address all mail to Headquarters, 11 to 17 Eliot Street; “ 603.“ Laced Back, Boned front and back, 2.25 
a _— hwy) ee ee ae, ‘ , Annex, 695 Washington Street, and 18 Summer Street, = 610, Misses’ Whole <—- — Bones, = 
e people 2 district were then called in, anc - ss i . oned, ° ° JZ 
the minister proceeded seriously to discharge the Boston, Mass. = “ 621; Children’s—without Bones, - -« %5 
duty of catechising them. When that was finished, | Branches: 25 Broadway, New York; 943 Penn. Avenue, Wash- “ G31, Infants’ i ee 5 













ington, D. C.; Adams Street, Chicago, Ill.; 914 Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md.; 110 Canal Street, 

ew Orleans; 104 Montgomery Street, Montgomery, Ala.; 39 Whitehall 
Street, Atlanta, Ga.; Burnside Bldg., Worcester, Mass.; Hotel Gil- 
more, Springfield, Mass.; 198 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I.; 
Old Register Bidg., New Haven, Conn.; 106 No. Main Street, Concord, 
N. H.; 170 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
| Waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants take chest measure also, and 
state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage 
| prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
| order. Mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

G2 One good Agent wanted for every City and Towr 
in the United States. Address, 


CEORCE FROST & CO., 
31 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


he set himself to deal with the delinquent present. 
The man was solemnly rebuked, and the minister | 
80 moved his conscience that he afterwards became a 
decided Christian. 
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to see a handsome line of our samples 


ASMP VEG Nc4D) to measure yourseit, we gustantecinx por 


fect fit and satisfaction or money refunded. 


AN Indian boy who was obliged to leave school to | 
go to work said in regard to the matter: | 

“It makes me very sorry to feel that next week my | 
seat will be filled by my absence.” | 





| 
“MAMMA,” said a littie boy, “I’m so cold that my | 
teeth are tittering.”’ j 
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SNUF 


F-TAKING. 


When snuff-taking was fashionable, an English 
nobleman calcuiated that a person addicted to the 
habit wasted upon his nose thirty-six and a half days 
in the year. A snuff-taker took one pinch every ten 
minutes, and each pinch with its accompaniments 
occupied a minute and a half. Allowing sixteen 
hours to the day, he would be busy two hours and 
twenty-four minutes every day, or thirty-six and a 
half days in the year. 


Talleyrand insisted that diplomatists, at least, did 
not waste time by snuff-takin It afforded them, he 
said, an opportunity of delaying and thus of gaining 
time for framing a reply which was not ready at 
hand. It also allowed the removal of one’s eves 
from those of the questioner, and occupied the hands 
whose fidgeting might betray a nervousness that had 
better be concealed. 

Archbishop Whately acted upon Talleyrand’s hint 
while an Oxford professor. When he had put a 
pithy question to a student, who oe answering 
until he had unravelled it, the Fg fessor found it 
convenient to take a pinch of snuff, as it helped him 
to allay his impatience. 

A sketch drawn of him represents the logic class 
assembled, and Whately, while yet in the doorway, 
calling out: 

“Mr. Johnson, explain the nature of the third opera- 
tion of the mind.” 

Then he flings himself in the chair, crosses the calf 
of one leg over the knee of the other, and, balanc- 
ing himself on the two hind legs of the chair, he shows 
signs of impatience before Mr. Johnson has gathered 
his wits together. Out comes his huge snuff-box, 
from which a handful of snuff is administered to his 
nose and sprinkled upon his waistcoat. It soothes 
him so that, when Johnson answers in the words of 
the text-book, he is calm enough to give a luminous 
exposition of ‘the subject. 

Darwin, the naturalist, used snuff to stimulate his 
mind during working hours. That he might not take 
too many pinches, he kept a jar of snuff on the hall 
table. The distance between the hall and his study 
acted as a check upon over-indulgence. 

But the chink of the lid of the snuff-jar was a 
familiar sound in the family. Sometimes, when in the 
drawing-room, Darwin would suggest that the study 
fire must be burning low. The family smiled as he 
went out ostensibly to replenish it, but really to get a 
pinch of snuff. 

An eloquent preacher of Glasgow, the Rev. William 
Anderson, was so addicted to snuff that he would 
take a pinch in the pulpit. Once, while uttering the 
words, “My soul deateiie to the dust,” he took a 

inch of snuff. He lamented the mastery which the 
1abit had gained over him, and once, while preaching 
from the text, ‘All is vanity,” treated his nose to 
snuff and then said, ‘And this also is vanity.” 


—_——__+or——- -—_ 


ABSTEMIOUS INDIANS. 


It is often observed that man is a creature of habit. 
In the matter of drinking it is too often the case that 
he is the slave of habit. The practice of the South 
American Indians of the desert regions throws some 
light upon this subject. 


These people are certainly not unlike the animals 
they breed in many of their habits, as hardy and 
enduring as the beasts of the field. 

Often a native will find himself in the dry season 
at many leagues’ distance from the nearest water. 
This troubles him but very little. Notwithstanding 
the dry, thirst-giving nature of his diet, he can exist 
without drinking for days comfortably enough. 
Twice a week or so he will go down to water with 
his cattle to the nearest laguna, and slake his thirst. 

How unlike the white man, who has such an unfor. 
tunate tendency to get thirsty at all sorts of odd | 
moments! 





Use ‘‘Brown’s Gameheented Sanenneewne | 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. 





TRIUMPH 
Self-Wringing Mop. 


GOOD NEWS FOR 
AGENTS. 
Great improvements in both 
mop and cloth. These _ im- 
rovements have doubled the 
lemund for the mop, our pro- 
duction is increased, our capac- 
ity doubled. We manufacture 
much cheaper, our agents will 
et the benefit of this saving. 
Sweeping reduction in 
terms to agents. Old and 
new agents write at once for 
new terms. 
Low & Rewell Mfg. Co., 
115 Public Square,Cleveland, 





Moppina 
ADE 





o. 
We have just issued two musical 


game: ones isa he 
entitled ‘‘The Ship That Carries Me H 
which is not only very beautiful, but popular; the “other 
is ‘The ‘Allison Waltz,”’ by FW. eacham, author 
of “Dance of the Fairies Polka,” as played by all the 
orchestras. The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents 
each, but to introduce them in every home, we will, on 
receipt of 40 cents, send either of the above, and with 
co order send free ten complete pieces of our 
latest vocal and instrumenta 


size (1144x13 in.), printed on elegant heavy 
music paper, and would cost $4.00 if bought at 
if youw a send 80 cents for both, 


music stores; or 
we will send twenty- five pieces free. 
collection. A good salar 
“Woodward’s Musical 
terms, ten cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOU WANT AN 
ORCAN, 


then buy the best, the 


‘Packard Organ,’ 


Handsomest Cases, 
Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 


Catalogue free. 


Fort Wayne Organ Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mention THE COMPANION. 


A magnificent 
paid to canvassing agents for 
bnthly” (sample copy and 
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“\The Youth's Companion Binder 


A good Binder is a great economizer of time, 
| because you always know just where to find your 
| COMPANION. When your paper is first received | 
insert it in your Binder, and your papers are 
This 


always clean and fresh-looking. is the 


most simple, durable and practical Binder that 











is made. It will hold fifty-two numbers of THE 
CoMPANION. 
Stiff cloth covers and gilt embossed title. 
I2x 17% 
package. 


Each issue can be easily inserted. 
Size, 
inches. Binding Pins sent in separate 
Price only 50 cents and 25 cents extra 
for the postage. 

Bound volumes of THE Youru’s Com- 
PANION for 1889 will be sent to any address by 
express, not paid, for $3.00. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “The Youth’s Companion.” Boston, Mass. 








THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75. 
Complete outfit for learning ymeyeey and operating 


short lines of telegraph from a few f 
in length. 
Key ¢ 


eet to several miles 
Consists of full size, well-made Sounder and 
‘ombination Set, as above, with Battery, Book of 


| Instruction, Insulated W: ire, Chemicals and al [hecessary 


materials for operating. Price, $3.75. Sent by express 


| upon receipt of amount by registered letter, money 





[Adv. 





order, express order, or stamps. Illustrated Morse | 
-amphiet of practical Telegraph Instructions free to 
any address. + H. BUNNELL & CO., 76 and | 
78 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. Largest and best Tele- 
graph Supply House in ‘Ameri ica. 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by + 


CuTicuRA 
Rem dies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply = 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of 1 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REME DIES. =e 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, We.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTE Rk DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


cz Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- 28 
tified by C UTICURA SOAP. 43 

KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness cured 

by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 








taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 


ESTAB. 1861. 





This is the Roll on which is 
wound 

The Braid that is known the 
world around. 


What! BUNKER HILL 
CUSTOM PANTS FOR $9.00? 


ES, we manufacture first-class 
pants for ®3.00, and guar- 
antee every pair, for style, work- 
manship and materials, to be the 
best in the world for the money. 
How is it done? We have 
large capital, many years’ expe- 
rience, buy our materials for cash, 
make all our own goods, and sell 
for cash. You become the middle- 
man and retailer and save their 
profits. Goods exchanged or money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, 813.25 to $25.00. 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 


| CET THE BEST | 


Send six cents with your 
address and get a line of 
samples with our unique 
sample aan and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
| if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


| BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








| 





WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


All garments cut and made to order, 





YOU RUN NO RISK. 











This is the most marvelous plant ever introduced, 


proven by many thousand tests. It is a most beautiful t 
and racemes or lovely flowers in great profusion. 
door or window culture, and in grace and beaut 

London says: ‘The remarkable Weather Plant 


changing their one agg 

like beautiful s. Our Catalogue gives full descri 
Fresh, genuine seed 25 cents per packer, 5 packets for 
CY ‘and four colored chromo plates. We also offer 


CHILDS’ RUBY GOLD WATER MELON 
iow, variegated with strc: aks and layers of bright ps 
and’ SPECIA melon known; having a tenderness and lu 

EC! FFER: For ont 50 cents we will m 
ALO the charming hirle Foppice, 
ee CA ATA LOGUE ° of Flower and Vegetable 
Pitas so ever issued. 116 
and colored covers. We offer eet anos novelties in 
Wineberry, Jewel Dahlia, Mary Washin: 
Poppies, os 
logue will be sent for only TEN CENTS, which 1is,on! 
nee see ask for a Catalogue it will be sent 
Address 





any | 
fo WONDEROUS WEATHER PLANT 


the sensation of Europe 
ecientific papers are saying so mach. Its leaves tr ily foretell the state of the 


It grows quickl 
surpasses all other climbing pane. 
(Abrus) continues to excite intere: 

that the plantis intruth prophetic. Thirty-two thousand trials te 
foretell the state of the weather three days in advance.” 


Snow- 
Seeda, Bulbs, Plants and Hare. Fruits is the most mag- 


Figwers, Vi Vegetables and Fruits, notabl 


n Rose, Fruit Tomatoe 
ete. Also the e greatest ,ollection of flowering Shrubs vere rare Cacti. 


EE. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, 





Sx = \. 





, and the plant about which the 

e weather three daysin advance, 
railing or climbing vine, with graceful fern-like foliage 
from seed. and is suitable either for out- 
el Pall Mall Gazette of 
an en of science agree 

tend to prove its ‘infallibility. Its leaves by 
he seed are bright scarlet, 
tion, history, illustrations and newspaper comments. 
BL a together with a copy of our elegant Cata- 


the at 
of the Black Gog a Platyphylla), a most curious 
a ——— plant. 
o greatest ve ate Novelty of theage. Flesh golden yel- 


fifty to sixty poundsin weight, and the most beautiful 
sciousness unsurpassed. Per — acket each 20 cents 
ail a packet each of the Weat er 1 names Cyclone Plant, 
hite Pansy and Catalo 


ges profusely” illustrated, and four large colored plates 
: our great Japanese 
8s, Cycas, Hardy Orange, ‘ree Currant, Rosebud 
This elegant and expensive Cata- 

of its cost to us, orif you order any thing here 
rite at once, as this o. “eee not a "So. oN Y 


UEENS Ct 


ya 











er 


cle for this 
jectionable 
coming into general use. 
all objections have been overcome. 

Shoulder-Brace and Suspender. 
and improved sus 


aid, on recei 
faced. 


EASTON, PA. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Suspender Combined. 


Expands the Chest, promotes 
Respiration, prevents 
Shoulders. A perfect Skirt-Sup- 
porter for Ladies. No harness— 
simple—unlike all others. All 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys 
and Girls. Cheapest and only 
reliable Shoulder- Brace. 

The importance of a Shoulder. 
Brace in holding the body erect, 
expanding the Chest, prevent- 
ing Round Shoulders and Hol- 
low Chest, is well understood. 

Many attempts have been 
made to present a suitable arti- 
urpose, all of which, however, were ob- 
n some respects, which prey ented their 
In the Knickerbocker Brace 
It is a Combined 

It provides new 
s¢nders for men’s pants, and support. 
8 for ladies’ underskirts, wnich do the double duty of 





holding up and bracing up. 


Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post 
pt of 1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk. 
Send chest-measure around the body. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 


N. A. JouUNSON, Proprietor. 





Shoulder-Brace 


Round | 


15 


A WORLD-RENOWNED REM- 
EDY for the relief and cure of 
HOARSENESS ,COLDS,COUGHS, 
ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS. 
Public speakers and singers will 
find the Troches useful, enabling 
them to endure more than ordinary 
exertion with ease,and rendering 
articulation clear. In a letter .received in 1858, 
the late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher wrote:** I have 
never changed my mind respecting them from the 
first, except I think yet better of thatwhich Ibegan 
by thinking well of. I have also commended them 
to friends, and they have proved extremely ser- 
viceable.” 

Sold everywhere, only in bowes, 


A Peerless Beauty. 


Can there be anything more exquisitely 
beautiful than a lovely young girl, just bloom- 
ing into womanhood, with a skin soft as velvet 
and as pure as the driven snow, with a suifi- 
cient tracing of pink to suggest the 


BLUSH OF A ROSE? 


These are charms of complexion which 
invariably result from the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


This wonderful purifying agent removes 
Blotches, Pimples, Tan and every trace of 
beauty-marring defects, anc gives to the 
plainest features a complexion which is a per- 
fect DREAM OF LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Glenn’s Soap will oa ount by mail a 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C 
CRITTENTON, “ae Proprietor, 115 


Street, New York City. 
STEEL 


“MILLER BROS.” Paws" 


Are AMERICAN, and the BEST. 
LEADING BUSINESS PENS. 







N. 
‘ulton 


No. 87 
Falcon 


MILLER.BROS 
FALCON PEN 





&87 


AnD Nos. 75, 117, 1, ACME. 
LEADING STUB PENS. 
No.4 
Carbon Stub 
AND Nos. 119, 102, Grant Pen. 
LEADING LEDGER PENS. 






No. 99 
Markham A 
AND Nos. 101, 505, 030. 

LEADING SCHOOL PENS. 

No. 28 

University 





AND Nos, 333, 444, 16. 


On receipt of $1.00 we will mail one gross of either 
of the above numbers, and a box of Samples of the 
other 16 styles. 


THE MILLER BROS. CUTLERY CO., Meriden, Conn., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and Pocket Cutlery. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
of Lime and 
Soda 


and prescribed by leading 








is endorsed 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 


agents in the cure of Consumption. 
as palatable as milk, 
Emulsion. It 


Scott's E Emulsion 
ducer. It is the 


Best “Boned for “CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 


Ful 


vai oo health 


beauty by 
some bad fit attine corset— 


It is 


is a perfect 














GIRL 


"BE Si SURE TO To BUY FERRIS’ 


SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
HOUSANDS WOW IN USE. 


nomy and ig 


Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off. 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes--won’t wear out 
1 FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 
Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
341 SROAOw AY, 
EW Y 


ORK. 
& CO., Cuicaco, 
E They AGENTS, 
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JUDGING 


BY APPEARANCES. 

Jim Davis was a “big cattle-man” from a Texas 
ranch. He went to Chicago twice a year with cattle, 
hundreds of them. Once the entire train was made 
up of his cars, and Jim rode alone in the drovers’ 
car at the end. As soon as his sale was completed at 
the Stock Yards, Jim always went straight to an 
oyster-house and got fresh oysters on the shell, 
which were not to be had on the ranch for love nor 
money. 


It was his custom to take the pay for his cattle in 
currency. He “never bothered with checks.” so, 
with his pockets crammed with big bills, after the 
sale of his train full of beeves, Jim went to a glitter- 
ing restaurant, with mirror- lined walls, and called, 
as usual, for “three dozen Blue Points.’ 

He did not look at all elegant. He had on the 
clothes in which he had come from Texas. His 
trousers were tucked into the tops of his rough riding- 
boots. His hat and blouse, his buffalo-skin overcoat 
and his ragged yarn mittens did not look like the 
clothes of a man with several thousand dollars in his 
ag The waiter eyed him curiously as he served 
him, but Jim ate his three dozen oysters with relish, 
and drank four cups of coffee with them. Then he 
called out: 

“Pie! Pumpkin-pie!”’ 

The man brought him a small piece with a fork. 

“Bring me a pumpkin- pie!” said Jim, with an 
angry gleam in his 9 

he pie was brought, and Jim ate it. 

As he went up to “the desk to pay his bill, he sud- 
denly remembered that he had no change. His bill 
was less than two dollars, and he had nothing smaller 
than a fifty-dollar greenback. He thought it would 
“look green” to offer that, so he stood there, growin 
redder and redder in the face, and chewing faster pom | 
faster on a toothpick he had taken with an idea of | 
“being stylish.” 

Finally the cashier asked, “Have you your check, 
sir?” 

“Never carry checks,” answered Jim; “I’ve known | 
men to get fooled into signing ’em when they wasn’t 
thinking. They aint safe things to have. 

“Didn’t you want to pay your bill?” 
cashier. 

“4 yh, yes, 
but — 

ne Jim happened to look around, and saw his 
waiter and the Fe ged of the restaurant both | 
standing near, eying him suspiciously. 

“My blood was up at that, said he, telling of his 


asked the 


I want to pay it, young fellow, but— 





experience. ‘I’m sorry,’ says I, ‘but Taint got the 
change.’ 

“*What do you mean by coming in here and gorg- 
ing, then?’ says the boss, stepping u Yes, sir, he 
cal fed it ‘gorging,’ alittle’ light luneh biice that. 


“*T eat ‘cause | wanted something,’ says I, ‘and I’d 
advise you, Mr. W aiter, not to be 80 blamed stingy 
of your pie next time.’ ‘Pay and go,’ says the boss, 
pastes on airs. ‘I tell you I aint got the change,’ 


Says 

min right,’ says he; ‘I’ll send for a policeman.’ 
‘Just do,’ says I, and he did. 

“If he hadn’t bluffed me so, I’d have let him off, 
but blamed if I didn’t pull out a thousand-dollar 

reenback before his police got there, and make him 

ustle for the euanee' He sent to the bank and it 
was shut, and I don’t know what he didn’t do. 

“IT told him, when he finally got his dollar and 
ninety cents out, that I’d have let him off with fifty 
U the waiter hadn’t been so mighty stingy with that 
pie 


i Aan 
CEPHAS AND THE COON, 


Coon-hunting still gives great enjoyment to hunters 
in the mountainous districts of Massachusetts. The | 
skin of the animal sells for a dollar or more, but this 
reward is a mere trifle compared to the pleasure the 
hunter finds in tracking and treeing the coon and | 
finally bringing him to the ground. Few men ever 
appreciated sport of this kind more keenly than a 
certdin old farmer named Cephas Green. 

He and his wife were one day jogging along to- 
ward the town in the carryall, their nn in the 


city being of especial importance, nothing less than 
the signing of papers which should transfer half of | 


their farm to a neighbor. 
They had still four miles to go, when an acquaint- 
ance hastily crossed the road in front of them, his 


gun on his shoulder. | 

“After a coon,” he said, hastily; “my boy seen one 
in the woods up here.’ 

“Is that so?” cried old Farmer Green, excitedly. 
He passed the reins to his wife, leaped from the 
carryall, and disappeared after the sportsman. 

Six hours later a neighbor, driving over the road, 
found the carryall drawn up under a tree, the horse 
turned out to grass, and Mrs. Green sitting in the 
shade, with a look of disgust and weariness in her 
face. Usually the most placid and even-tempered of 
women, she now said, with pardonable sharpness : 

“Tf you see Job Sanders in town, please tell him 
that Cephas Green has smelt a coon, and that that 
trade of ours won *t be made as long as that coon is 
alive. If you’re hurried for time, you needn’t say 
anything but ‘Cephas Green’ and ‘coon.’ Job’ll 
know the rest.” 

a a 
MEN WITHOUT NAMES. 


In a work upon the prisons of Siberia, Mr. Edgar 
Boulangier, a French engineer, who spent a long 
time in the service of the Trans-Caspian Railway, 
describes a strange class of beings in that country. 
They are the men who do not know who they are. 





No doubt many of these men merely assume this 
ignorance, in order to mystify the officials, but their 
identity is in many cases totally unknown to the 
authorities and all their acquaintances. 

The prison of Alexandrovsk, Mr. Boulangier says, 
contains several of these singular people. Now and 
then, driven by hunger, a vagabond comes to the 
prison door and asks to be taken in. 

“T have come to deliver myself up,” 
bond. 

“For what reason? 

*T don’t know.” 

“Don’t know? What’s your name?” 

“T have forgotten it; it was so long ago.” 

“Where is your passport?” 

“T have none.’ 

“Then you are a br odiaga—a vagabond; you have 
escaped from prison. What crime were you in for?” 

“T have forgotten.” 

Nothing more definite can be got out of him. 
Sometimes these vagabond exiles accuse themselves 
of crimes that they have not committed, in order to 
make interesting journeys at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. Frequently their imposture is detected 
after they have been transported long distances, but 
who they really are the authorities seldom ascertain. 
They are kept under surveillance, and M. Boulangier 
is of opinion that they sometimes really forget what 
their names are. 


says the vaga- 


Who are you?” 


+O 


“THE path of duty,” said a joker, “is undoubtedly 
through the Custom House.” 


| wee fap a resuit of 


DRESS: 


| cal dreee cuter in 


THE YOUTH’S 


“After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT'S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 


CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in 
like manner.” S.J. SHAW, M. D., 235 Dartmouth Street, 
Soston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 


sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 


(Ade, 





& Co., 277 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 

MIN“ * Indian Relics, Confederate Money and Cu- 
riosities. Circ.free. Novelty Co.,Cuyahoga Faills,0. 

JILLAMETTE FLAG, 15 seeds for 10 one-cent 


\ stamps. Petals Full-flowing and GORGE 


Frank Wood, Newberg, Oregon. 
STAMP: 100 var. and a nice Stamp Album, l0c.; 500 
mixed, Australian, etc., 0c. /l/us, list free. 
Agt’s Wanted. 35 per ct. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham,N. ¥. 
ANTED,.—AGENTS FOR THE NEW TOP_ SPIN- 
NER and marble shooter; sells on sight; fun for 
everybody ; send % cents for agents’ sample and cireu 
lars. National Hardware Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SHORTHAND MADE EASY. 


Learn at home. Manual, Keys and Instructions for 
Home Study. Agents wanted. Write for particulars to 
Barnes’ Shorihand and Business College, St.Louis, Mo. 


Any little BOY or CIRL 


who sends us a stamped envelope, addressed, will re- 
ceive aset of HANDSOME CARI 


»S. 
John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggists, Troy, N. Y. | 


newspaper $14. Send | 


Do it yourself. Card 
cap press $3. Circular | 
Prin press $8. Size for 





2 stamps for cata- | 
logue of presses, &c.,to KELSEY “ co. Meriden,Conn | 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


T te ey YTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
a sufferer. rr complaint a twin disorder. 
Syepeuce. Food to be taken. 

Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 


every subject for Public Exhibitions, 
profitable 


S COMPANION. 


JAN. 2, 1890. 








How to 
of?ii2.BUSINE s Ss ‘THE FLORAL FAN, 
E D U Cc A T | oO N —. AGeonie Grgecent An Uluminated —- 
B ans of practical Correspondence iaeteeation | The Bove of yoeace, Sheltered 
y me s | 
a given by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSI- | from the Wind, 


And a Large Package of IMPORTED ART PIECES, 
sent by mail to wi we who will purchase a box of the genuine 

e’s Celebrated Liver Pills, (Price 25 
rom gh Anes and mail us the outside wrapper from 


NESS. F wi portioniere pmo Addre 
. F. BALL, Sec’ y, P lainfield, N.J. | 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustrating 

ete. A 
business for a man with small capital. Also 
Lanterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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cents), 


the Box with address PLAINLY WRITTEN and 4 cents in stamps, 
1.00. Be sure you get the Genuine. Mention this paper 


_ FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Par 


+ WILLIAMS POPULAR 
y, INDOOR GAME 
$750 CARD Sowo BOAR 


Worth 
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Oyster Shells, 
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FE. Wilson's 





Repay te se 
WILSON BROS 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
_ $2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 4 inches in !, minute. 
Made in 32 the usual time. 

Put on in /3 the usual time. 
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sent on aep 





RHEUMATISM 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 
SuRE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica, 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
| Novelty | Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 








Special chance given one tailor in | BUY THE pea! THAT 
every town, 
715 Washington St., Boston. F SAVES 








JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 yemse City Treas. 
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DEAF ts: CURED ot, PECK’S PAT. 
Successful where all Remedies Fail. Lllustrated 

853 Broadway,cor. lth St., New York. / have no agents. 
i. 
Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- | 
dress BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE. Buffalo, N. Y. | 

Waist, Skirt and Sleeve 
KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, Ill. 
Law, om LF Sa. 
| Escpete’ & educates Ki Eastman c d - 


INVISIBLE Tubular Ear Cushions 
able. 
Ox, 
HOM Af) Y Thorough and practical in- 
tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. Low | 
by | 
-CUTTING ii. Tailor Method ! 
simplest ever made. May be a practi- 
it. 
BOOKKEEPING Banking, Corres. 
OUN 
wong peau 
eepsie, N No charge for situations furnished. 


BROWN | ans RANDOLPH ST CHICAGO 
Whispers heard distinctly. Comfort- 
book and proofs free. Address orcallon F, HISC 
STUDY struction given by MAIL in 
rates. Distance no objection. Announcement free. Ad- 
the 
System; 
minutes. Half-price to introduce 
pondence, Com?’ 
metic, Penmanship, &c. 
Ad. 
dress for Garalnenat 
Sanders in Social and Business Life. 


. ©. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


“MANUAL _ THE GREAT 


HILL'S FORM BOOK. 
New caine just issued, 1890. For 


a write DANKS Hill Standard Book | 
‘0., 103 State Street, or cago. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for Lady and Gentleman canvassers. 


Ofeo REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 


Mar.6 Corks lifted out whole. 


188 ony play to do it. 
4 > Sold, sBveryw whe (By mail, 10c.] 
5 Washington St., Boston. 


PLUSHES. 


We have a large assortment of fine plush remnants 
suitable for fancy work. Perfect goods, 24 inches wide, 
over 30 shades. Send 2-ct. stamp for prices and samples. 
Contrexeville Mfg. Company, Manville, ig 


THE ~ +i oo Foop 
DG FE: Sk Fortin ids. 
FO 0 phiet free. WOOLRICH & CO. 
(on every label), PALMER, MASS. 


for infant nth a & invail pre- 
eerless Perfume 


pared Food, adapted to the weak: 
est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 
Perfect and Delicate odors. 4 Sample pkgs 
(all different), and list of all odors, 10 cents. 








Peerless C iemical Co., New Hav en,Conn. 
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I si Alle n learn music 
without the aid of a teas cher. Rapid, 
——- eee years. Notes, 
ra¥an i, 8 Stat tor “Music Journal Cirle 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


| Endorsed we, John Wanamaker, Postmaster-Gen., and | 
gee. Ww. aig Phila, Ledger. Send for 54-p. pam. 
0 £.8. b's - E. uth & Spring Garden Sts., ae 
Imperial Neat Stamp, pen & pencil 
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Name,Town & wane. Be —_ of sonn 
At r Stamp Co.New Haven, Conn 
Ext. Ino. Bests 5 Axis Cen 
and STER EOPTICONS for 
pubite Exhibitions and for 
table Lay for a 
man with small capital, Best appesetns, new views, |. t 








nO: H PIERCE 190 8 4th St *Phiindelts ia \ilndelphia. Ps 
|B REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 
Oct. 16, Sold Everywhere. 
1888, 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
{By mail 18c.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


GROUP REMEDY 


a llcure Membranous Croup. 


The only | 
medicine 
known that | 
In a private practice | 


of oe years it has never failed to cure any | 
kind Croup. Trial poche G by mail, 10 cents, | 
Box, 50. cents. %. A. BELD . D., Jamaica, N.Y. 





All kinds cheaper than | 
elsewhere, Before you 








POWELL & CLEMENT, 


DOUBLE 

| Breech-Loader 

| $6.75. 
ae U N ¢ 180 Main Street 
PISTOLS 75¢ ¢ Ohio 





ATCHES, Ere. OCincinnatl, Ohio. 
Imperial Fen and Pencil Stamp. 









Ly Your name on this useful article for 

marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 15c. Club of eight, $1. 00. 
/ Eacte Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


ABSOLUTELY NO LIMIT 


to the uses of the wonderful Con- 
vertible Basket. 100 articles in 
one. Doce everywhere 
everything. Sounds big, 
it? ut you'll say it’s correct 
when you see it. Agents e 
rienced or inexperienced make money. Sample mailed, 
2% cents. Circulars free. Cassgreen Manufact' —~ 
| ing Co., 26 8. Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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— PURCHASE. GEAR 


poe but little a Crank inn not 
attached to either roll. 
Does not GREASE 
the CLOTHES. 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 


NORTHERN GROWN 
FRUIT and Ornamental 
Vines, Shrubbe bery, BULBS and ROSES 


at Wholesnle TAIL BUYERS. 
fe give more for the money than any other 
nursery in America. You cannot afford to do 


TREES 








a ae gag Eieteah eases, | Se RR sae Racer eaten 
Ly urse' _ ?verywhere, EMPIRE W RINGER CO., Auburn, N.Y. 
+ J FRE PORT,I 
CTHE ONLY GENUINE CQ) BOSTON 
THE ONLY SERINE) 


Is the principal city in the United States 

for the sale of Custom Clothing. 

ue9 Pants to order $3.00 § 
_— to order $13.25 up 


* 
UALLED for CEMENTING 


ase, china, paper, pnt 4c. Always Btpaarg 

























Pronounce om known. a ‘0 $30.00 for fine goods. 
AWARE 9° : These are not ready 

- BM {4 a made garments; but made 
nussiay mentCo, me ARS: to order to the individual 


measures sent us according 
to our standard rules for 
self measuring. If you 
wish to avail yourself of 
this plan of wearing Tailor 2 
| made garments at a much less cost than the ordinary 
ready made, send 6 cts. for samples, 40 in. tape, 
rules, and all — — to take your own 





CHANCE FOR ALLto enjoy 
a Cup of Perfect Tea, A trial! J) 
order of 83% pounds of Fine Tea, | }} 
either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, 
Gunpowder, Toune Hyson, Mixed, 
English Breakfast or Sun Sun 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
$2.00. Be particular and state what 
kind of Tea you want. Greatest 
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Your Life Safe at Home? 


Now is the season 
of the year when 
your house is shut 

and you are lia- 
ble to breathe im- 
pure air from a lack 
of sufficient venti- 
lation. This breeds 
disease and is abso- 
lutely dangerous to 
those who do not 
get plenty of out- 
door air. 





Are unequaled for rauas tough leads. 
If yourstationer does not keepthem,mention Vouth’s Com- 
anion and send 16c. in stamps to Jose hh Dixon Crucible 
Co. Jersey City,N. J., for samples worth doublethemoney 


GREAT OFFER 


‘Direct from the 








FACTORY Every Family 
Pianos should have _ the 
d Sherman ‘King’ 

an Vaporizer. This 
Organs, simple and inex- 
pensive device 

IU. purifies the air in 

On ial in every place indoors. 
Teor. It never fails. 
ing for Especially needed 
=f Schools and 
Address Churches. Send for 


particulars. 


SHERMAN “ KING” VAPORIZER ©, _Gileopes Falls, Mees. 


The T. ery r & Son Pianos & Organs, 


VER FALLS. PA. 
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LD ESTABLISHED 


tt] 
ORNISHS( AND RELIABLE AND 


Ssdeimibintentaiitienendeantedacell = 
Phew ONLY FIRM OF MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA P { ANOS! 
Co From Factory to Family at Wholesale Rates on Terms to suit Purchaser. 


ORG AN ORGAN | wy FOR ONLY 
“SOLID FO «} $50 


THIS CuT 
one me Satonce of 
r* 35, to be id in 7 monthly in- 
stallments of $5 each. OR IF CASH IS SENT WITH 
oe WE WILL SPECIALLY ACCEPT $45.00. 


Counters eee designed Cabinet regan. 
= piletta,” N 000, contains 3 sets Orchestral . ted Tt 
m8 Oc 


5 Octaves ; 10 Solo ok 
= Pipe Quality cod bi 2K Swell: 
Bisessiscs ar ha Got a toaas st sige 
WARRANTED FOR TEN LONG YEARS. 
SOLID WALNUT CASE, HIGHLY FINISHED. 


Handsome Stool and | 
@ Complete Musical Outie. saotomatipes Sect making 














le “ Cano- 
remap aed 

tave Coup- 
‘ovements. 


Send a reference as to 

our responeiuitity from 

hipped wforchant or Ex ‘Ten Dare 

Test Trial, and if? not a after rial, Satisfactory. Jou 


wae tary and we wil y it charges both 
ways YOU RUN NO RISK..23 


REFER — FIRST NATIONAL BANK, W WasHix 
TON, pNC any TUciomercial Agency in the U. Ss. and —_ 
sands gands of persons who for the last 20 years have purchased 


ts of our manufacture, 

CORNISH’S™” “PIANOS 
SC _ ee 

Magnificent New Designs, finest sonieaiiin. ainies whole- 

ped to 


sale prices, upon terms to suit all purchasers, Ship 


test 
NO MONEY REQUIRED UNTIL YOU ARE SATISFIED. 
for our 30 pp. Hiluntrated Gataloguey VOU CAN EAVE 


MONEY. WRITE whether you want to buy now or not. Our 
Catalogue will interest you and you can 4 it for nothing. 


cere. CORNISH & 00. CiasmAINE WaShitazoy 
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KOTO, 


When I lived in British Columbia, writes a corre- 
spondent, one of my young Indian friends surprised 
me with the present of a young bear. My first 
impulse was to refuse it.- What could I do with a 
bear? But, seeing a look of disappointment gather- 
ing on the lad’s face, I smilingly accepted his odd 


gift with what grace I could. Koto, as the Indian 
had named him, was about a month old, and as 
clumsy, awkward, and yet cunning, as a_ bear 


could be. | 


I soon became interested in my new pet, and he 
manifested a great affection for me. He would follow 
me about like a dog, lick my hand, and lie in my lap 
and sleep for hours, g' 
ing sound when I caressed him. 

Koto took a violent dislike to Mac, a handsome 
collie belonging to my brother. The bear growled 
whenever the dog appeared in his vicinity, and Mac 
seemed to re; ened bie little bear enemy with dignified 
contempt. This state of affairs continued for some 
two months, and then suddenly changed. 

Some mischievous boys came along and began teas- 
ing Koto. One of them puffed tobacco smoke in the 
bear’s face, a thing he could not abide. Koto 
growled, and walked the length of his chain to get 
away, but the boy held him and repeated the indig- 
nity. Quick as a flash Koto raised his paw and sent 
the pipe whizzing some yards away, and left an ugly 
seratch on its owner’s hand. The boy became angry, 
and began kicking the bear with his heavy boot. 

The collie had been lying on the porch all this 

time, apparently asleep; but at this juncture he 
sprang to the relief of his former enemy. The dog 
seemed to cover the dozen yards between them in an 
instant, and, grabbing the boy’s leg, he pulled him to 
the ground. 
I had witnessed the last part of this performance, 
and, realizing the boy’s danger, I hurried to the 
scene with all possible spee 
boy’s trousers nearly off, and the marks of his teeth | 
were visible in several places on his leg. I succeeded 
in calling the dog off, and the boy skulked away, 
vowing vengeance on Mac. 

Gratitude is sometimes spoken of as a rare Chris- 
tian virtue, but Koto certainly manifested it. He 
fawned upon Mac, licked his head, rubbed his nose, 


iving utterance to a low croon- | 


‘Mac had torn the | —— 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A thin head of hair becomes, by the use of Barry’s | 





Tricopherous, a thick mass of shining fibres. 0c.[ Adv. $5 Worth: 
——__>———_ 

| For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- ain BCER ates agitiy 

| monary Balsam for the Lungs is without a peer. [Adv. Scale. Capacity, ! 


| 
DeLAND & LAKE HE HELEN, 





to 244 pounds. 





anywhere prt AE 
on t ° 
|The most delightful places in FLORIDA on receipt of $5. 90. 
| Own A Home in one of them. 


dress, 


“JONES, 
He pays the 
freight,” phen | 
ton, New York. 


‘FOR 85 CENTS 


THE ART INTERCHANGE OFFERS TO SEND 
| THE TEN BEAUTIFUL COLORED STUDIES, RED ROSES, 
| Score i ROSES, CHEROKEE ROSES, SNOW BALLS, 

MARECHAL NIEL_ ROSES, PopPPIEs, 
| Panoins. N'ARCISs RED AND YELLOW PINKS. 

These are all LARGE studies, seven of them being 
= inches, and the other three being 14x10 inches. 

of them will make beautiful holiday, wedding or 
firthoay gifts. Don’t miss this chance to get some 
beautiful pictures very cheap. Stamps received. 


Mention The Youth’s Companion. 


You can purchase House and Lot. Seenge Groves of 
any age or size. Tracts, Blocks and Lots of land near 
and in DeLand and Lake Helen on Terms to suit you. 
For full particulars address, 


H. A. DeLAND, DeLand, Florida. 
ALWAYS USE 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


12 assorted pens, 10 cents. 1-4 gross, 25 cents. 
ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York. 




























New VINEYARD, BICYCLES | Art Interchange Co., 41 W. 22d St., New York. 
< soot, rubber tire 
High grade—cowhorn bars, spade handles, DERB & KILME R| 
Kirkpatrick saddle; warranted one year. Desk Co., 
50-in. worth $55, for $32 | 44-in. $40, for $22 } For OFFICE | 
48-in. worth $50, for $27 | 42-in. $35, for $20 | 
CATA, FREE. 46-in. worth $45, for $25 | 38-in. $30, for $17 





and HOME. | ¥ 
ABSOLUTELY the finest 
in the WORLD. 


Send stamp for C. ‘atalogue. 
Mail address 114 Central | 
E Street, Somerville, Mass. 
Warerooms, 93 Causeway | 
Street, Boston, Mass. he 


Tangent spokes, $1 extra, Easy payments. Agts. wanted. 
use, Hazard & Co., 8 H Street, Peoria, Ill. 














‘or mestc| THE MUSICAL WORLD, | 
| OF MUSIC 
— Ames’ New Copy Slips. t2 No teacher re- | A monthly magazine of choice, new 
uired..a&§ Complete set for Greclestion. 2c. (half For 25 cents. music anc interesting and holce, new | 
Srice. ) Send oe.’ or soppot Penman’s ArtJournal,| $2 worth [| musical venting. Invaluable to all mu- 
superbly illustrated, D. T. AMES, 202 B’ way, N. Y. sical 





For 10 Cents. tox. $1.50 per year. 15 cents per 
copy. To any reader of this 

will send a sample copy, containing $2.00 worth of new | 
music, for 10 cents, or we will send the World for 
three months, on trial, containing over $6.00 worth 
of music and an immense amount of choice reading 
matter, upon = Se, t of 25 cents; cash or — Cata- 
logue ot] Music Books sent free. Addres: 


. Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago, Tn, 


ple. 2ith year. Edited by Dr. | 
Karl | 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ALL ABOUT 


The Great Reservation 


paper we | 





BROWN'S 


Esras. 1822. 
PHILABELPHIA 


RED. 








and expressed himself in a soft note of bearish 
thankfulness. The dog seemed to like this, for he | 
submitted very graciously, wagging his tail in a} 
slow, stately sort of way. 

After that a great friendship sprang up between | 
the former enemies. Koto was hitched near Mac’s 
kennel, and never seemed at ease when Mac was out | 
of sight. Many a good romp and tumble did the dog | 
and bear enjoy together. It was as often Koto as 
Mac which occupied the kennel, and frequently I 
have seen them lying asleep, Koto’s head on the 
collie’s neck. Mac permitted the bear to eat with 
him, a liberty he had never granted any dog friend. 

This odd intimacy went on for several weeks, and 
then one day Mac was taken sick. The boy had fal. | 
filled his threat, and had poisoned the dog. Poor 
Mac! he lay in his kennel, refusing all food. 

Koto knew not what to make of this strange apathy 
on the part of his friend. He would go to “the food | 
dish and eat a little, making a pretence of being very 
hungry, evidently thinking that Mae would be roused | 
at the prospect of not ge tting his share. When this | 
ruse failed, Koto went t slowly up to the dog, co 
at him, touched him with nose and paw, as if to ask 
“Why ‘don’t you come to dinner?” 

Koto would then go back towards the food, advan- 
cing a little and then returning. He coaxed, he 
scolde ed, crooned and growled. But Mac lay still. 
The bear repeated these acts several times, and then 
ate his own dinner and returned to the dog’s side. 
At the second meal Koto tried to force Mac to go to 
the dish. He bit his neck, as if to drag him there; 
he pushed and rubbed against him. 

Failing in this, the bear brought some bread in his 
mouth, and dropped it before the collie’s nose. But 
poor Mac was too sick to eat. Koto knew not what 
todo; he seemed greatly perplexed over this failure, 
and sat back on his haunches for several minutes 
and eyed Mac closely. 

Kofo tried all his little blandishments to induce 
Mac to have a romp with him. It was pitiful to watch 
the bear during those few days when his friend was | 
so sick. We tried ever thing we could to save the | 
collie and ease his sufferings, but the poor | 
died at last. 

Koto was then inconsolable. 
and kept up alow groaning most of the time. He 
refused to leave the kennel, growling savagely when 
we attempted to force him out. 

‘‘He’ll get over his grief in a few days,” my brother 
said, ‘‘and we’ll let him be.” Poor Koto! he did get | 
over his grief, for the third morning we found him 
dead in the kennel. Who shall say that this faithful 
bear friend did not die of grief and a broken heart? 


He would not eat, 


——_—_—+or— 
WELLINGTON’S PLANS. 


Before the Battle of Waterloo, no one was prob- | 





ably more uneasy than Lord Uxbridge, who, if Wel- | 


lington should be killed, would be called upon to 
succeed him in command, and who knew nothing 
whatever about the duke’s plans. 


“T am in a very difficult position,” he said t 
friend.” If any accident — to the duke, I shail | 
find myself commander-in-chief. I would give any- 
thin: 
yet 4 bo not ask him what I ought to do.” 
ether to Wellington and frankly told him the diffi- 
ty in hand 


cult 


The duke listened without im atience, and at the | | 


end of Lord Uxbridge’s speech, he said, 
“Who will attack the fi 
arte?” 

“Bonaparte,” replied Lord Uxbridge. 

‘Well,” continued the duke, “Bonaparte has not | 
given me any idea of his projects, and, as my plans 
will depend upon his, how can you expect me to tell 
you what mine are?” 

Lord Uxbridge bowed, and made no reply. The | 
duke rose, and continued, touching him ina friendly | 
way on the shoulder : 

“There is one thing certain, Uxbridge; that i is, that | 
whatever happens, you and I will do our duty. 

He then shook 
arated, Lord Uxbridge no wiser than before, yet 
fe eling that Wellington had trusted him exactly as 
far as his reticent nature would allow. 

Yet the great duke did depend in a great measure | 
. pon the application of common-sense to the needs 

the moment. When he was once asked how he 
pee ded in conque sing Napoleon’s marshalls, one 
after another, he replie 


calmly : 
first to-morrow, I or Bens: | 


“They planned their campaigns just as you might | 


make a splendid set of harness. It looks very well, 
and answers very well, until it gets broken, and then 
you are done for. Now, I made my campaign of 
ropes. If, anything went wrong, I tied a knot and 
went on.’ 

On another occasion he confessed that his success 
in life was to be attributed to “the application of good 
sense to the circumstances of the moment.” 

Thus, although a reticent man by nature, it is pos- 
sible that he did not remain silent from choice alone, 
but because his designs were so subject to change. 


| pete with the large sho e b 


in the world to know the duke’s projects, and | 


After some consultation on the rt they went | 


is hand warmly, and ae oe | 
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MONTANA. 


| Send2-cent stamp toF. I. Whitney, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FAVORITE. 


Agrend gift. Pleases everybody. A 

- model of luxury and con- 
venience, in sickness or in 
health. 50 changes of posi- 
Simple, elegant, dur- 


_Imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 


(ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


new ELAS 
Us S has a Pad beh 
y + all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intestines 
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~~ waltke othier cusits, it quae asa azeen Gees with we 
e adjuste e one e ith it pressure e 
sitting in it. We make Wheel and wens - aS 


Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain, It is easy, durable anc chea Sent it. 


mail. Circular free. Eggleston Truss Co., hic ago, 
THE SCED 


[Oiteente 


ddress Tapert iter De 
partment, POPE MFG. fakers of COLUMBIA 
YC th 


ES, Boston, New ‘York, ¢ icago. 


Physicians’ Chairs. Invatrps’ Goops a 
DAY, Speciat.ty ae es a 

this pener. Srevens Cu 
o.3 Bixth | St., “pimubargh, Pa. 


The Cambris, Lawns and Nainsooks 


MADE BY THE 


KING PHILIP MILLS 


ARE THE BEST FOR 


Ladies’ and Children’s Wear. 
Orders easily Filled by Mail. Send stamp for samples to 


KINC PHILIP MILLS, 


S3 Worth St., New York. 


PATENT FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 


Complete Outfits. 
Wood or metal workers, without 
steam power, can successfully com- 
using 
our New LABOR-SAVING Ma- 
chinery, latest and most onl 9 
for practic al shop use, also for In- 
dustrial Schools, Home Training, 
etc. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFC. CO., 

345 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 




















Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lLounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or ul oz 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna Chenilie aud Arasene, fivteen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts. Send postal note or stamps to 











‘Stanley’s Universal Hand Beader. 


Amateur Wood-worker’s Delight! ! 
20,000 Already Soid! 
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OME SAFETY RAZOR (2 


UP, 74-TREM ONT ST. Rost cs, 


| No.66. Iron Stock, with seven Steel Cutters, $1.00 
Sold by all Hardware Dealers. 








































DOUBLE-ACTION 
AUTOMATIC 
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R EVOLVER. 


* Safety Barrel Catch. 


Impossible to throw the 
barrel open when 
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UNEQUALLED 
For Symme- 

try, Beauty, = 

Material and Westmont. 




















discharged. 
| AS PERFECT A PISTOL AS 38 Cal. 
CAN POSSIBLY BE MADE. Using S. & W. 
If your dealer does not have it, rida 
a _— postpaid on poco a ie wil sen wean Cartridges 
Send 6c. in stamps for our 100-page illus- 


For Sale | 
by all 
Dealers. 


trated Catalogue of Guns, Rifles, Revol- 
vers, ey Goods, Sporting Goods of all kinds, e: 
This __ This Catalogue i is solarge the postage on it alone costs 5c. 





JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Manca = Mass. 


NEW PATENT. THE ONLY PERFECTLY SAFE PISTOL MADE. 


sy SWIFT- ASK ANY DEALER. 


| 





DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN 





























~ SPECIAL WINTER OFFER. 
This cut is the exact size of | 
our 65¢c. razor steel, 2-blade, | 
warranted Knife. Price for | 
awhile, post- oy ee > -» Sfor | 
2.00. Boy’s 2- | 
blade, 25c, Lady’s | 
2- — 2 arl, ~ 
Gen fine 
blade, $1. Hollow 
Razor, $1.25. 7-in. 
Shears. 60. This 
Knife and Shears 
$1. Send for 64- 


page free illustrated list, and to ‘How Use a Razor.” MAHER & GROSH, 44 S Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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More Faiaily Pride, +0; Li: DOWD’S-KEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Grain-Workers and Sedentary 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 
nvala> “cou splete Xymnasium. 
wp but 6 ne squpne flom-"oom; new, 
ife, thura@le, penpetiren ve, cheap. 
Indorsec by 2 ‘ians, law- 
editors and others 
now using’ it. nd for illustrated 
circular, 40 engravings: no charge. 
Prof. 4 Dowd, Scientific, 
| Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 ‘East Mth St., New York: 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and rosy by calisthenic 













exercises, fully illustrated, for 50 
Cents. Also rules for Dumb-bells to 
develop every muscle of the limbs 
and body for 50 Cents additional,fully 
illustrated. Prof. D., L. Down, 
Scientific, Physic al and Vocal Cul* 
ture, Address, No. 27 School, 





_9 East 14th Street, New York. 


"I x0 pass - pleasantly long winter evenings and 
to make home — »y for the children and 
ys friends, there is oan 1ing better than 


GAMES 


ey Words and Sentences Redoubt 
The Spelling School Old Maid 
| Rake be Telegraph Boy Jack Straws 
Authors Little Housekeeper Backgammon 
Lotto Around the World Base Ball 
Louisa Enchanted Castle ankee Game 
Checkers Witches’ Spell Fox and Geese 


Dominoes Peter Caudle 
a 


Parcheesi 

re among the games described in iHustrated cat- 
alogue, which will be sent free to any address. 
J.C. PIERCE, 110 W. 5th St., Crincrnnatt, O. 




















A NEW 


TWILLED LACE THREAD 
FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 4, 50, 60, 
white and ecru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, post- 
paid. Crocheting Book, containing 59 Patterns and 
directions, 10 cents, post-paid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., 


GLASGO, CONN. 











COMMON SENSE 
nn eS HOLDER 


LIKE IT. 
Sample mailed 
on receipt of 











Over 100,000 sold. a 
Holds a Broom either end yo none 


money selling them. 2c, stamp for 
terms. 14 Holders sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 
Address ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., Hazleton, Pa 


SEEDS 


Rarest new. Choicest old. 

Send ten cents for our illustrated catalogue 
of about 150 pages, containing a certificate 
good for ten cents in seeds, ete. Or send 
for our 32 page abridged catalogue and 
price-list free. 

36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 
THE SSORRS & HARRISON ( co...” Painesville, Ohio: 


A BIRTHDAY CIFT. 


19, 


Plants, Roses, 
Shrubs, Trees, 


Crape vines, 
Small Fruit 
e tc. 








Patented Feb. 


The Harmless Pistol 


For Home Amusement, 
WITH THE 
Rubber Vacuum Tipped Arrow and Target, 
Excels everything for bag ts girls, every- 
body. All Ages Enjoy 
ailed post-paid 1 75 cents. 
Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., 
| Cor. Cornhill and Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 


PRICES REDUCED. 


1889, 








Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware ae ae ch ade 
dress, mentioning this p: 


-SEDGWICK BROS., | ‘RICHMOND, | ‘IND. 
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ABOLORGE 


WILL NEVER 
BREAK O 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The | 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- | 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any | 
time during thé year. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to | 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to weara hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue ie as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages —~ game 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
ECZEMA. 


Eczema—accent on the first syllable—is one of the 
many eruptive diseases of the skin. The blood-vessels 
of the parts affected are in a state of congestion, 
accompanied by itching, smarting, and exudation of | 
serum, or watery portion of the blood. The disease 
varies greatly in severity and extent, as well as in its 
course and character. 

Its simplest form fs a mere redness, perhaps on the 
eyelids or behind the ears, or near the joints. Some 
times there are pimples, either on the affected spots, 
or around them, or more or less diffused over the | 
body. 

Sometimes vesicles—water-bladders—are formed by 
the exudation of serum beneath the skin, the special 
seat being the back of the hand, or the front and | 
sides of the fingers. In afew days the serum may be 
absorbed; the swelling subsides, the cuticle dries up | 
and comes off, and the skin either returns to its | 
normal condition, or the cuticle is thrown off in| 
scales. | 

In another variety there is imtense redness, profuse 
exudation, and the formation of a thick crust, through 
fissures in which a mucous pus exudes. 

The final Period of eczema, when chronic, may be | 
characterized by a coming off of the cuticle in thin, 
fine scales, or by a tendency of the skin to chap and | 
crack; sometimes the mere stretching of the fingers 
will cause it to break. 

In some cases the skin becomes as hard and tough | 
as leather, with an inclination to itch end throw off | 
dry and scaly scurf; more rarely it is rough like an 
old wart, in which case the itching is generally very 
severe. 

As a rule, the eczema occurs in limited patches, but | 
occasionally it spreads over a large part of the trunk | 
or limb. There is hardly any part of the body which 
it may not attack. It is not contggious. 

The disease may result from a condition of the 
body,—from constitutional debility, or temporary 
derangement of the nervous or digestive organs, or 
even from unsuitable or insufficient food,—or it may 
have an external exciting cause—cold or heat in 
excess, insufficient clothing, or garments that irritate 
the skin. 

The treatment must be first directed against that 
which causes the condition of which the eczema is 
only a symptom. At the same time careful local 
treatment will be necessary. But no general direc- 
tions can be given suited to so variable a disease. A 
skilled physician should have charge of the case. 

oo — 
SNOW-PACKING, } 


We are apt to think of the use of ice, or the obtain- | 
ing of a freezing temperature in warm weather to | 
preserve meats and other perishable articles, as a 
practice of qui. recent origin. Our grandfathers, and 
even in many cases, our fathers did not cut ice in 
winter, and accordingly had no store of it to draw 
uponin summer. The natural coolness of an under- 
ground cellar had to serve for the preservation of 
such articles of food as would be spoiled by heat, and 
the butter was kept hard by dangling it in a pail in 
a deep well. 

The Romans, however, understood and practised, 
many centuries ago, the art vu. maintaining an artifi- 
cial temperature. They were fond of oysters, and 
transported them inland by the use of snow. Each 
oyster was packed in closely compressed snow which 
was surrounded by a layer of straw, and that in turn 
by a wrapping of woollen cloth. 

This method succeeded so well that Apicius was 
able to send oysters from Brindisi to the Emperor 
Trajan in Armenia. These oysters, by the way, were 
from Lake Lucrinus in Italy, which was famous 
throughout the ancient times for the excellence of its 
oysters. They were the “Blue Points” of antiquity; 
and the Emperor Augustus thought so highly of the | 
lake which produced them that he provided it with a | 
constant supply of water from the sea by cutting an 
artificial channel at a considerable expense. 

It would be interesting to compare the quality of 
these ancient oysters with those of our own day, as 
might possibly be done if Lake Lucrinus was still in 
existence. But the spot where Apicius gathered his 
oysters for the Emperor Trajan is now covered by a! 

















| had fallen down a precipice and lost his life on | 


| it. 


|up daughters showed that they agreed with their | 


Interested fathers and mothers are often anxious 


| ence, “but that’s what the book said, anyway!” 


| with some cheese and a pickle and a bite of cold pork 


THE YOUTH’S 





oe ao 
* *}méuntate ‘about four hundred feet high, which was 
‘e+ 4 raised during an earthquake and volcanic eruption in 


the year 1538. 

*The epicurean Emperor, Heliogabalus, undoubtedly 
understood the art of snow-packing, as described by 
Apicius, for it is related that he would never eat sea 
fish except at a great distance from the sea. He 
would then bring from the salt water, at an immense 
expense, great quantities of the choicest kinds of fish, 
and distribute them among the peasants of the inland 


| country. 


—$<——___—_ 
ON THE COFFIN. 


Wordsworth and Walter Scott have honored in 
verse the faithful dog who guarded her master’s 
corpse for three months after the unfortunate tourist 


Helveliyn. A story hardly less affecting is related 
by Miss Cobbe, in ‘The Friend of Man”: 


A poor little ragged Irish urchin, the owner of a 
mongrel cur, and the rider of a donkey, one day fol- 
lowed along the highway a car containing a party of 
tourists. They naturally bade him keep his distance, 
and not raise the dust. 

The boy continued to canter after the car as fast as 
the donkey would carry him, his dog barking at his 
heels. Suddenly the donkey stumbled and fell, and 
pitched the boy over his head into the road. The 
child gave a cry, but the tourists only laughed and 
proceeded on their way, never dreaming of stopping 
to see the result of the fall. 

No one else passed along for many hours, and the 
first who did so found the boy lying dead by the road- 
side, and the dog and donkey standing watching 
beside him. The little corpse was carried to the 
father’s cabin, and buried speedily. 

A week afterward some one thought of the dog, 
and wondered what had become of it. It was remem- 
bered that it had followed the humble funeral of its 
master to the chapel-yard, and there it was sought 
and found. 

The poor beastie had scratched away the newly- 
stirred earth down to the coffin—probably at no great 
depth—and there it lay on the coffin, unable to get 
nearer to its dead friend! 


+ 
CONSISTENT. 


COMPAN ION. 


America again takes the lead, “We could hard- | 
ly believe our good luck when we ventured to ask for 
Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it handed 
us; it was like meeting an old friend.” (Adv. 


2, 1890. 














Sunded. Send for Price-List and Testimonials. Exclu- 








“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” said old | 
Judge Dewey, of Yellow Mound City, when his wife 
begged him for the third time to remember to eat | 
with his fork at her approaching dinner party; “I'll | 
try not to forget, my dear, but I wasn’t brought up to | 
Folks ought to do what they’re brought up to.” | 


He did not remember at the dinner party. His | 
knife went to his mouth a dozen times. Next day, | 
when the family was dining alone, the old judge 
detected his youngest son, Frank, with his knife at 
his lips. | 

“Eating with your knife, sir? Leave the table!” | 
thundered the old judge. “You'll eat bread and milk 
till further orders.” 

“Really, papa, I think you are too hard on poor | 
Frankie,” said Mrs. Dewey, as the little fellow left | 
the table. The faces of the elder boys and the grown. 


mother. | 

“He ate with his knife,” growled the old man. 

“So did you at the dinner,” 
severely. 

“Don’t I know it!” returned the judge. “Don’t I | 
know it! I eat with my knife because I was brought 
up to it, but that boy wasn’t brought up to it. None 
of my children was brought up to it, and if T catch 
one of ’em doing it, as sure as I live, P’ll lock ’em up 
on spoon-victuals till they learn the use of a fork!” 


retorted Mrs. Dewey | 


« =~ -_ 


JIMMIE’S OPINIONS, 


to see their children’s school reports, but possibly 
they might gain a deeper knowledge of the childish 
mind if they also perused Tommy’s or Dicky’s exam- 
ination papers. 


One child brought two of his papers home for 
inspection, because, as he indignantly declared, he 
“saw the teacher laugh when she was correcting ’em.” 

“I knew they were mine,” he protested, “because 
both times she looked at me, and said ‘O Jimmie, 
Jimmie, what shall we do with you?’ Now, you look 
at ’em, ma, and tell me what’s the matter.” 

“Ma” looked, and made two choice extracts, over 
which she herself could not forbear smiling. 

“Mountains have a great effect on the rainfall. 
They are very useful at such times, because, when it 
rains, people can take to the mountains for shelter.” 

“The reason you can’t boil eggs at a high altitude 
is because there is not enough pressure of the atmos- 
phere to harden the yolk.” 

“Did you understand exactly what you meant by 
these answers?” asked his mother, mildly. 

“P’raps not,” said Jimmie, with an air of indiffer 


> 
HIS LITTLE SNACK. 





It is perhaps because there are exceptions to all 
rules that some persons seem to be able to bid | 
defiance to many of the recognized laws of health. 

*‘Wouldn’t you like a little something to eat before 
you go to bed?” said an old farmer to a guest who 
was about retiring for the night. 

‘No, thank you,” was the reply. “I never eat any- 
thing after supper.” 2 

“You don’t? Well, I couldn’t sleep if I didn’t have 
a little snack of some sort ’fore I went to bed. Of 
course I don’t eat a reg’lar meal, but I feel all the 
better for a piece of pie and two or three doughnuts 


—some light refreshment, you know, just to stay 
the stomach.” 
—~ 


DO SPARROWS COUNT? 


Dr. Hagen, the entomologist, of Harvard University, 
contributes to Nature his observation on this point: 


I was amused some years ago to observe the feed 
ing of the young in a sparrow-house near an upper 
window of my house. The old sparrow alighted upon 
the small veranda of the sparrow-house with four 
living canker-worms in her beak. Then the four 
young ones put out their heads with the customary 


The sparrow went off, and after a while returned 
again, this time, too, with four living canker-worms 
in her beak, which were disposed of as before. I was 
so interested and pleased with the process that I 
watched it for some time. 


noise, and were fed each with a caterpillar. | 
| 
| 


+ 
MASCULINE, 


Tom, who had been forbidden to climb trees in his | 
new trousers, had disobeyed, and was receiving a 
lecture from his father for injuring his clothing. 

Fearing that a flogging was to follow, Tom sought | 
to create a diversion. 

“Pa,” he exclaimed, ‘my teacher says some plants 
are masculine gender and some feminine; now I 
know which trees are,—do you?” 

The father’s curiosity was excited; he was fairly 
trapped. “No,” he said, “which are they?” 

“Masculine,” said Tom, “’cause they wear boy’s 





pants,”—and for that time he escaped the switch. 








TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
Best Utensil in the universe. 






A ETT’ 
ELF-BASTING N 
ASTING P 
ES 20 Ber ent 
in may! and ea the Best 
read in the wortl, Address for terms 





w.A.C 
or Western Office, 184 E. Indiana St., Chicago. 


HILL'S CHAMPION STEAM COOKER 


Is the latest, best and cheapest. 
Contains most important necessary fea- 
tures found in no other. Can be used as | 
a Boiling Kettle and Steam Cooker at 
same time. Fits any stove. Steam and 
odor pass out through chimney. Recom- 








PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 
GUARANTEED Pure Beef inconcen- 
treed form. Solid in jars, liquid in bottles. 


mended 4 physicians. Lasts a life-time. | ousekeepers find invaluable for 
Endorsed by Boston Cooking School. Soups. Stews. Meat Sauces, Bouillon, etc. 
Indestructible Iron Base. As Beef Tea, strongly recommended by 


leading physicians, for invalids, infants and 
others. Appetizing and strengthening. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for 


_ Armour’s Beef Extract 


Or send 50¢c, for sample package and 
| descriptive pamphlet, to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


Warranted as represented or money re- 


sive Territory given. Agents Wanted. 
Hill, Whitney & Co., 151 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea-- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 
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\ 
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| |! 
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W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





TETLEY’S 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS. 


The most exquisite ever brought to America. They have 








y 
superseded all growths in the Market of Great Britain. ~ ; iv 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. Send six cents in stampe, and receive in returna 
sample can of Snider’s Tomato Soup. 
THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
8 CINCINNATI, O. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., ° ° New York. 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, . - New York. 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, ° Brooklyn. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, e . Philadelphia. 
| JORDAN, MARSH & CO., e . Boston. 
CHAS. SSAGE &CO., . e ° Chicago. 
CARSON, PIRIE & CO., ° - Chicago. 
D. H. HOLMES. ° e . New Orleans. 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, . Washington, D. C. 
T. EATON & CO., ° . Toronto, Ont. 
No. ! Quality, 70c. per Ib. 
No. 2 ” 50c. “ 


Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., 
31 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, ENG. 
New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 








A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 


FREE AND COFFEE yt WILL 


BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS. 
SE & S$ 


CHA BORN, 
85 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 

















MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Stanley's “Odd-Jobs.” 








“OUR 


CONSTANT AIM 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


'S TO MAKE THEM THE 


F. A. FERRIS 








& COMPANY. 











This Tool embraces in ftself and in combi- 
‘ation with an ordinary Carpenters’ Rule: 










(Try Square. 

(2) Mitre Square. 

ey Seemed Attach the Tool to a Rule, making a try- 
(5) Mortise G auge. square, or a T-square with long or short tongue. 
(6) Depth Gauge. also, a right or left hand mitre-square; 
(7) x itre Level. The pointed steel rod is a scratch-awl. 

= al pa vane as a Plumb. A marking gauge is made by setting the point, 
(10) Inside Square for making 


or pencil, at any required distance from the 
square end of the stock. A mortise-gauge, also, 
by inserting an additional point, or pencil, inthe 
angle at head of the Rule. A graduated depth- 
gauge is furnished by extending the Rule down 
from the square end of the stock. 

The steel point at mitred end of the tool forms 
a center, from which a circle can be swung, (as 
with a beam compass) 1 1-2 to 13 inches in diam- 
eter. For small circles, reverse the steel rod, to 
bring the pencil nearer the center-point. 

A circle of 25 inches diameter can be swung, if 
the Rule alone is used, with a pencil in the angle 
at its head. 


No. 1, Odd-Jobs, Nickel Plated, with Level, 75c. 


xes and frames, 


“STANLEY 
Rule’& Level Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 








SOLD BY ALL 
Hardware Dealers. 














— Hendryx 


Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different 
styles of FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty- 
five to three hundred yards. bs 

All styles and sizes of Flush_Handle, Rubber 
Plate and Multipliers are SCREWED REELS 
constructed with Interchangeable Parts the same as gun 
or sewing-machine parts. Our REELS are made with 
improved automatic machinery — by the best 
skilled labor, and are Superior in onstruction and 
Finish, and are indisputably the best line of REELS 
made, 

Prices from 25 Cents to $4.67. All first-class 
dealers sell them, Send for our Catalogue, and we will 
send any kind of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











JAN. 2, 1890. 
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The sales of my 
\y One Hundred Les- 
A WL sons in Business are 


Some days my mail orders 
run over 300, and for ten days at a time 
over 250 a day. The book is a new idea 

and a good one. It is just the thing for boys and 

young men who are ambitious to get on in the world. 

There is no luck about success. Those who have 

the necessary pluck and perseverance are sure to 


There are a million enterprising boys and young men 


remarkable. 





succeed. 
in America today. They will be the successful men of the coun- 
try in a few years. The uneducated are working at a serious dis- 
advantage. You will rarely, if ever, see an uneducated man 
occupying a position of trust or prominence. The fortunes are 
not all made, neither are the good situations all filled. The road 
to success was never as easy as it is now. During the next ten 


years there will be ten million first-class openings for the 


men and young women who are competent to fill them. Be ready. 
Here is a book which will help you. It is a book of lessons— one 





hundred lessons. There is nothing else like it on the market. It is 
really ‘‘something new,” and is just the thing for these long winter 
evenings. Each lesson is complete and practical. Lesson 5, for 
instance, is entitled ‘‘ Rapid Addition Made Easy” and treats of busi- 
ness methods of adding. The student is told how to learn to add 
rapidly; he is given examples for practice, and then exercises to try 
his speed and accuracy. Lesson 17 is entitled ‘*How to Make 


Change,” and gives a great many valuable suggestions. Here is a 
sample from the 21 exercises which follow this lesson. Try it. 


If you have no change except a 25-cent piece, a 50-cent piece, and a $5 bill, 
how can you pay a bill of $1.65, if the collector has two 10-cent pieces and several 
$2 bills? 

Lesson 18, entitled 
one of the most interesting lessons in the whole book. 
able to spend an evening over it with much profit. 
on wages and pay rolls, on money, on making out and collecting bills, 


‘“‘How to Mark the Prices of Goods,” is 
You will be 


on applying for a situation, on letter writing, on correct speaking, on 
keeping accounts, on making out invoices and deducting wholesale 
discounts, and on dozens of other interesting subjects. The explana- 
tions are all simple and will be easily understood. 
book a continual delight. Every page is fresh and new and beautiful. 
The arithmetic of these lessons is the arithmetic of the cash desk, the 
counting room, and the bank. The lessons on interest and discount 
will be found side by side with actual notes and drafts, printed in 
colors, and written up in commercial form. ‘The bank checks, repro- 
duced by photography and also printed 
in colors, form perhaps, the most attrac- 
tive feature. This new publication will 
certainly be to many young men the step- 
ping-stone to a successful business career. 25,000 copies have been 
sold in a year to business men at full retail price. Read what they 
say :— 

Your book is what I have been looking for. Figuring is now made a pleas. 
ure instead of the tiresome routine it formerly was.— B. M. Cole, with Henry W. 
King & Co., Chicago. : 

One of the best things we have seen for a long time. 
ified endorsement.— Baltimore Christian Observer. 

One of the best books I ever saw. Would not take anything for mine if I 
could not get another.— F. P. Howard, Standard Gig Saddle Co., Jackson, Mich. 

I have never been so well pleased with the investment of a dollar as in this 
instance.— A. P. Seiler, Mansfield, O. 

I assure you I am delighted. Had I known what a treat was awaiting me, I 
would have been impatient to get my mail.— 2. H. Struthers, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Your book has at this early date proved of the greatest advantage and use- 
fulness.— M. McCullough, with D. L. Rike & Co., Dayton, O. 

I must say that I am very favorably impressed with your book. The arrange- 
ment is admirable and the contents exceedingly useful.— C. W. Johnson, Chief 
Clerk, U. S. Senate, Washington. we wy ; 

The dozen books to hand. Tam entirely satisfied. This is the first instance 
in which I felt that I had received more than was promised.— S. P. Campbell, 
Equitable Brick Works, Philadelphia. 





We give it our unqual- 
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expense. 
orders filled promptly. 











There are lessons | 


You will find the | 








As an evidence of my appreciation, I send five dollars 


for which send five more copies.—J. J. Atwell, U. S. Depart- SHORT-CUT. 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. &X3==24. Put down 
We have received your “One Hundred Lessons in | both figures and 


Business”? and cannot speak too highly of it.— W. J. Dilks, 
First National Bank, Glasboro, N. J. 

Several copies of your book have reached our house 
and they have created quite a sensation.— Gray, Kingman 
«& Collins, Wholesale Grocers, Chicago.— John J. Fox. 


carry one, (always 
carry one). 5X6=30. 
Put down both fig- 
ures, and you have 
the product 3024. 











I consider Mr. Eaton’s “One Hundred Lessons in 
Business” a valuable publication. It should be in the hands of every young man 
in the country.— Geo. E. Crane, American Express Co., Boston. 


Your book is a jewel. I would not part with it for anything, and feel that I 
never made a better investment.— Lester & Schwartz, Albany, N. Y.— A. W. Lester. 
_ There are several persons here who want your “One Hundred Lessons in 
Business.” Enclosed find $5.00 for five more copies.— Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington.— M. S. Beach. 
Sooner or later you will have this book. 
never again be so low. 


book in hundreds. 


The cost to you will 
Shrewd dealers and agents are buying the 
Orders have been received from Japan, China, 
India, Persia, Turkey, Australia, Germany, Russia, England, and many 
other foreign points. Quite recently a South American Bank ordered 
20 copies for its clerks. The regular price of the latest edition 
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Grand Combination Offer. 

| have prepared a beautiful edition of my One 
Hundred Lessons in Business, Short Cuts in Fig- 
ures, and How to Write a Good Business Letter, all 
' three bound together in one handsome volume, with red 
leather and old-gold cloth sides, red edges, and red stamping. 
a sample of this (combined) book to any reader of the yourH’s COMPANION for One 
Dollar if ordered during this month (January), and in addition, each purchaser will 
receive my new paper, “ Self Help and Home Study,’’ for a full year free of all 
This offer will close positively upon the last day of the month. 


[Note additional offer for $5 above.| Send money by registered 
letter, money order, postal note, express order, or bank draft. 


SEYMOUR EATON, Publisher, 50 Bromficld St., Boston, Mass. 


is $1.25. Sce the special offer to Youth’s Companion readers below. 
This is the title of a 32-page 
extra which is bound in with the 


HORT 7 SIN 
: <a UTo i Fiaures edition of ONE HuNpRED LESSONS 


IN BusInEss which I am offering this month to the readers of the Com- 
It explains a multiplication rule (for which $25 was paid) 
which is turning the arithmetic of the country upside down, or rather 
right side up. It is really one of the best things ever published, and 
the whole matter is so simple that it is a surprise to every one that it 
was not thought of before. See explanation and examples at the top 
and to the right of this page. Of course this rule does not apply to 
all numbers, but it applies to an immense number, and by three min- 
utes’ study of the explanation, as given in this book, you will be able 
to tell at a glance which will work and which will not. These extra 
pages fairly sparkle with new points. There are more short-cuts than 
you will find in any other book. Many of the best were secured from 
Germany and are entirely new in this country. Here are the titles of 





a few of the best things in these extra pages.— Civil Service 
Method of Addition.— Proof of Addition in Ten Seconds.— 
Proof of Multiplication in Ten Seconds.—Three Points 
from an English Arithmetic.—French and Italian Methods 
of Division.—Wanamaker’s Discount Rule.—Cash Boy’s 
Method of Handling Fractions.—The 5-4-5 Interest 
Method. See special offer below. 





** How to Write 
a Good Business 
Letter”? is the title 
of another 32-page 
extra which is bound 
in with the edition 
of. ONE HUNDRED 
LESSONS IN BUSINESS 
offered to Companion readers this month. It 
was first published as a separate book and 
30,000 copies were sold at 25 cents each. It 
is illustrated throughout and contains many 
photographic reproductions of letters, envel- 
The chapters on envelope addresses, styles of 
The sample 






ope addresses, 


etc. 
penmanship and U.S. postage are particularly attractive. 
letters given are photographed direct from letters received or writ- 


ten by business houses. See special offer below. 


| To help on the work of home 
PS) FL F ! Le study, [ started in September last, 
a bright monthly paper and called 
it S—ELF HELP aNnD Home Stupy. It is taking immensely and already 
fifteen thousand young people have enrolled their names as subscrib- 
ers and are being helped by its many practical lessons. The numbers 
during 1890 will be illustrated and will contain lessons in spelling, 
geography, grammar, history, civil government, arithmetic, with arti- 
cles on gymnastics, hints for salesmen, lessons for mechanics, hints 
for commercial travellers, and many other features. Subscribers are 
allowed to send their lessons in to have their work corrected and the 
work and names of students are published from time to time. The 
subscription price is 50 cents a year. See special offer below. 
$5 CLUB ORDERS: (See Grand Combination Offer below.) Six sample 
books as described below, and six papers for one year, will be mailed postage 
free for Five Dollars, and the person sending the club order will receive (in 
addition to the extra sample), a free copy of Weed’s Business Law for Every- 
Day Use, (Price $1.25). This is a new book intended as a reference law manual 
for all classes of people. The sender of the club will receive also, free of expense, 
a copy of my Chart of the Races of Mankind showing thirty-six portraits taken 
from photographs of typical men of various countries and islands. All offers 
close positively on the last day of the month (January). 


1.00 


/ will send, postage free, 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21, 
22. 
23. 
24. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


23X27 
47X43 
63X48 


48 & 34 


48 X 26 
14X22 
42 86 
39 X24 
32 94 
43 X 84 
88 X 7: 
96X38 
99X82 
95x95 
72X78 
77X37 
36 X 26 
86X47 
23 44 
63 X 29 
68 X36 
42x29 
93 68 
62X97 


87X 463 
93x 482 
42 384 
65 X 375 
49 XK 173 


12894 
14677 
12686 
328 88 
24649 


147X124 
294 & 296 
395 & 395 
246 X 127 
792 XK 798 
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at this season of the year, or he will SLIP 













and FALL on the icy roads, and put his 
own life as well as yours in DANGER. 

NOW, when his shoes are changed, why 
not insist on having the Putnam Nail used, 
and avoid this and another DANGER? 








Is the NAIL Important ? 


For the want of a NAIL the shoe was lost, 

For the want of a SHOE the horse was lost, 
For the want of a HORSE the rider was lost, 
And all for the want of a HORSESHOE NAIL. 


WHAT NAIL? 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH THIS KIND? 


This is a sample of nails taken 
from Blacksmiths’ Kits in different 
parts of the United States. 


If cay 7g ry ct nails can be found among YOUR BLACKSMITH’s sup 
ply, is it S = to have any of them driven into the hard hoof 
which will ‘come them to Break, SPLIT or SLIVER, and penetrate 


a= 
JSHARPENED “AND SURE rooreg= 
the tender part of the foot? 


Every PUTNAM NAIL Is Safe. 


You cannot find one that will SpLir, SLIVER or BREAK, because they are Hot- 
Forged and Hammer-Pointed just like an old-fashioned hand-made nail. They are 
the STRONGEST and TOUGHEST NAIL made, so a smaller size can be used, and they 
hold the shoes on longer than any other. Demand it of your Blacksmith. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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Because it is a constant companion. 

Because it makes home happy. 

Because you love music. 

Because it costs so little. 

Because it lasts a lifetime. 

Because it is a daily pleasure. 

Because it is easily learned. 

Because no other music is so sweet and restful. 

Because organ playing is the most desirable accomplishment. 

Because the same money cannot buy so great an amount of 
pleasure elsewhere. 

Because an organ is a fine accompaniment in singing. 

Because it will make the whole house more attractive. 

Because you will never regret it afterwards. 


When you buy an Organ be sure to buy the 
ESTEY. 


E very one who has once tried them 


E Steems them at their actual worth. 
ES T imated by a popular approval the 


ESTEy Organs stand first, as more 
ESTEY: are sold than all others. 


Or course there is a good reason for it, 
OR this would not be so. Every real 


OR Canizea success is of merit. 
ORC Arists admit that the Estey 
ORCAN stands at the head of all. 








W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE centtemen. 


Specialties 


For GENTLEMEN, 
$5.00 eb tenes. 
$4.00 Svar shoe. 
%3 5 ae 
$050 cai Shoe. 
~ Working- 

9.25 man’s Shoe. $2 & $1.75 


$9.00 O° Shoe. SCHOOL SHOES. 


The Shoes shown in cuts represent the intermediate grades of W. L. DOUGLAS’ SHOES, and are 
exact reproductions of photographs. The finer and the cheaper grades we did not think it necessary to re- 
produce, as those shown will give a sufficient idea of the class of work contained in all these goods. 


Specialties 


For LADIES. 
$3 SHOE. 


Best Dongola, 
All sizes and widths. 


$2 SHOE. 


Extra Value for the price. 


For BOYS. 














Youth’s Shoe. %3.50 Police Shoe. %3 Grain Waterproof. %3 Congress. $3 for Ladies. 


The most flattering recommendation an article can have is the united approval of its consumers and 
this has been the case with - L. Douglas’ Shoes, which have been received with increased favor 
every year since introduced, ve no longer a doubt remains as to their general good qualities and superiority 
over all competitors. The L. Douglas Shoes have not been placed on the market as a temporary 
money-making scheme, but A... here asa permanency which has taken years to establish. They are not offered 
as special bargains in bankrupt zoods, show-worn Shoes, or as inducements to catch the eye in order to rob the 
pockets, but as value for value, for every Shoe is warré unted to give equal service for the price paid. 

In directing attention to the different Shoes named above, it is not necessary to give an individual descrip- 
tion of each, except the **Police’’ and **Lace Grain W aterproof,” which have been recently introduced 
and not so well known as the other lines. These Shoes are especially recommended for this season of the year, 
and made expressly for the purpose their names indicate, and those in need of such Shoes will not be disappointed 
in either of these. The W. L. Douglas Shoes for Ge ntlemen are mane in Congress, Button and Lace, all 
sizes, W idths and styles of toe, and those for Ladies in “French Ope ra, - vanish Arch Ope ra,” “American Com- 
mon Sense” and “Medium Common Sense,” with “‘The French Opera” laced front, and patent leather cap in the 
$8 Shoe. W. L. Douglas’ Shoes are sold by 3,000 dealers throughout the United States, but in some cases 
they are unable to fit you with the style and kind you want; if not, do not be deceived into buyi ing inferior Shoes 
represented to be as good as W. L. Douglas’, or without his name and the price stamped on bottom. Dealers 
offering such are attempting a fraud on the Public, and are unworthy of the confidence of honest men. 


ORDERING BY MAIL In ordering by mail gentlemen will please state the size usually worn, style and 
« width required ; 


ladies the size usually worn, whether a snug or loose fit, and the 
width and style desired, as given above. Enclose advertised price only, as the postage is pre-paid, If desired 
we will send order blanks for yourself ‘and friends on — ation. The present excellent mail system almost 
insures the safe delivery of parcels, but for further security enclose 10 cents additional to pay for registering. 


Address, W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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